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The tariff bill was 
‘ ih git assed in the Senate on 
Senate Tariff Bill om 8th by a vote of 
45 to 34. Final action was taken at a 
little after 11 o’clock in the evening. 
(ne Democrat, Mr. McEnery, of Louisi- 
ana, was counted with 44 Republicans in 
the affirmative. The ten Republicans 
named below voted against the bill: 

Messrs, Beveridge, of Indiana; Dolliver and 

Cummins, of Iowa; Nelson and Clapp, of Min- 
nesota; Brown and Burkett, of Nebraska; 
Bristow, of Kansas; Crawford, of South Da- 
kota; La Follette, of Wisconsin. 
Members of the conference committee 
were at once appointed. Members to 
represent the House were named by the 
Speaker on the following day. The full 
committee is as follows: 

Senate: (Republicans) Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island; Burrows, of Michigan; Penrose, ot 
Pennsylvania; Hale, of Maine; Cullom, of 
Illinois; (Democrats) Bailey, of Texas; 
Money, of Mississippi; Daniel, of Virginia. 

House: (Republicans) Payne, of New York; 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania; McCall, of Massa- 
chusetts; Boutell, of Illinois; Calderhead, of 
Kansas; Fordney, of Michigan; (Democrats) 
Clark, of Missouri; Underwood, of Alabama; 
Briggs, of Georgia. 

In the Senate the members were chosen 
from the Finance Committee by senior- 
ity; in the House this rule was not fol- 
lowed. The selections have been criti- 
cised, owing to the predominance of Re- 
publicans from the East, and some pre- 
dict that there will be a tendency to sup- 
port the increases made by the Senate. 
The changes in the House bill which 
were voted by the Senate are 847 in num- 
ber. The Dingley bill was in conference 
for eleven days. Before the vote in the 
Senate was taken, Mr. Beveridge and 
other Republican insurgents gave rea- 
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sons for their opposition. Mr, Bever- 
idge asserted that the bill did not repre- 
sent the views of a majority of the Re- 
publican party or those of recent Repub- 
lican Presidents. Mr. Aldrich replied 
sharply, saying : 

“In my long public service in this body and 
elsewhere I have seen many occasions when in- 
dividuals who thought themselves wiser than 
their party associates have made the mistake 
of believing their own individual views were 
the views of the majority of their party asso- 
ciates. In this chamber I have seen them 
change from one side of this aisle to the other. 
On a memorable occasion in a great convention 
of the Republican party I have seen prominent 
Republicans, who like the Senator from In- 
diana, believed their individual views were the 
views of the party, rise and walk out of the 
convention. But the Republican party has gone 
on. The Republican party is a party of ma-~ 
joritics. It is ruled by majorities. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana does not speak for his party 
associates. He and his colleagues who will 
vote against this bill are merely recording in- 
dividual views. He has no right to speak for 
the President of the United States. This bill 
carries out every pledge made by the Repub- 
iican party. If any Republican Senator desires 
to vote against it because of his individual 
views he may do so, but he cannot speak for a 
majority of the Republican party without hear- 
ing a protest from me.” 


Whereupon Messrs. Nelson, Clapp and 
Crawford with some indignation criti- 
cised Mr. Aldrich’s attitude and asser- 
tions, Mr. Nelson saying that neither Mr. 
Aldrich nor Rhode Island could read 
Minnesota out of the party. During a 
brief debate in the House, on the goth, 
several Republicans resented the Sen- 
ate’s increases, and on the motion to send 
to conference, 17 voted with the Demo- 
crats in the negative. Nearly all of them 
are from the Middle West. Action 
was taken upon many propositions in the 
Senate during the three days preceding 
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the passage of the bill. Internal revenue 
taxes on tobacco were so increased that 
$9,300,000 will be added to the revenue. 
Provisions for a customs court were 
adopted, 49 to 27. An income tax was 
rejected again, 28 to 47. A countervail- 
ing duty on petroleum was imposed. 
This was approved by independent pro- 
ducers of oil. The duty is effective only 
on oil from countries that tax oil from 
the United States. Mr. La Follette at- 
tacked the proposed new basis of valu- 
ation and also the duties on woolen 
goods, but all of his motions were lost. 
By unanimous vote the Senate adopted 
the resolution for submitting to the 
States an income-tax amendment to the 
Constitution ——-Mr. Aldrich unexpect- 
edly accepted Mr. Clapp’s motion that 
the income of holding companies (de- 
rived from the dividends of subsidiary 
corporations) be subjected to the net 
earnings tax, altho he said this would be 
double taxation. It is held that the net 
income of the Steel Corporation, for ex- 
ample, would be taxed, after the pay- 
ment of taxes on the net earnings of its 
subsidiary companies. Many expect that 


holding companies will be exempted in 
conference, also that the tax will be re- 


duced from 2 to 1 per cent. Building 
and loan associations, and _ religious, 
labor and charitable corporations have 
been exempted. In the debate an attack 
upon the Trinity Church Corporation, of 
New York, was made, and the corpora- 
tion was defended by Messrs. Root, De- 
pew and Kean. The exemption of mu- 
tual insurance companies is sought. The 
Treasury authorities have been informed 
that the constitutionality of the proposed 
tax will be tested in the courts by power- 
ful corporations. It may be, therefore, 
that if the tax is levied the collection of 
it will be delayed. 


a 


In an address delivered 
at Paducah, on the 7th, 
before the Kentucky 
Bar Association, Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham argued that the organization of 
corporations doing an interstate business 
should be controlled by Federal author- 
ity. Many, he said, would object to the 
centralizing tendency of a national incor- 
poration law, but such a statute seemed 
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to him to be the inevitable result of eco- 
nomic conditions, and the enactment of 
it would logically follow the imposition 
of the proposed tax on the net earnings 
of corporations. Pointing out that much 
of the State legislation designed to “‘pre- 
vent pools and combinations in restraint 
of trade had proved ineffective as ap- 
plied in one State to corporations char- 
tered in another, he suggested the enact- 
ment of laws providing that no corpora- 
tion shall be licensed to do business in a 
State if 50 per cent. of its capital stock 
is owned or held by any other corpora- 
tion, domestic or foreign. “The device 
of the holding corporation,” he added, 
“is the only thing which has made pos- 
sible the rapid growth of the great 
Trusts and monopolies, and such a pro- 
hibition would go far toward their de- 
struction.” A report of an interview 
with Mr. Wickersham at Paducah has 
been published. The questions related to 
the attitude of the Administration toward 
business interests, and to the work of 
Mr. Roosevelt. He said: 


“We hope that certain ‘lessons have been 
taught to the great vested interests of the 
country, but it remains to be seen how thoroly 
those lessons have been learned. We hope they 
have been so well learned that to a considerable 
extent the axe may be laid aside, but we have 
it ready to hand if it be needed. This 
country has benefited immensely by the work 
of the Roosevelt Administration. There was 
absolute need of a tearing up of conditions 
which had come it exist. The work had to be 
done, and it was done with a thoroness that 
was tremendous.” 


Bad Trusts, he said in conclusion, would 
be prosecuted vigorously. Lawbreakers 
would find no favor with the present Ad- 
ministration, but prosecutions would be 
undertaken only “after the most careful 
scouting.” 

Js 


Jikiri and his band 
of Moro outlaws, 
whom the _ troops 
and Philippine constabulary had been 
pursuing for several weeks, were over- 
taken on the 5th, near Patlan, on Jolo 
Island. They sought refuge in a large 
cave, at the mouth of which they fought 
desperately until all of them were killed. 
The troops had been assisted in the cam- 
paign by three small gunboats. In the 
fight three privates lost their lives and 
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twenty-four in the attacking force were 
wounded, three of these being officers of 
the Sixth Cavalry. Returning from a 
tour thru Northern Luzon. ecretary 
Worcester reports that much progress 
has been made in checking wars among 
the wild tribes. One tribe of 100,000 has 
for nearly two years refrained from head- 
hunting. He sought to interest the tribes 
in athletic sports as a substitute for inter- 
tribal wars, and there is a prospect that 
inter-tribal athletic contests will be ac- 
cepted. The tribesmen are beginning to 
build roads and many are turning to ag- 
riculture. In Hawaii, there have been 
additional arrests of Japanese strike lead- 
ers for attacking non-union workmen. 
The Jiji, organ of the strikers, has been 
restrained by a court injunction from 
publishing articles which would incite to 
violence, and in the same order the strik- 
ers are forbidden to intimidate workmen 
or to boycott planters. During the recent 
visit of a Japanese naval squadron, Ad- 
miral Ijichi, the commander, declined to 
receive two of the strike leaders who 
sought an interview with him. Agents 
of the planters have failed to obtain 
workmen in the United States, but have 
engaged several hundred in Portugal. 


wd 


c President Gomez has annulled 
uban h ith G d 
Affairs Pe contract wit erman an 
*rench manufacturers for rifles, 
cannon and ammunition. General Guerra, 
commander of the army, has been direct- 
ed to make inquiry in Europe and the 
United States concerning the purchase of 
these supplies. Manufacturers in this 
country complained because they were 
not permitted to bid, and their complaints 
were sent to Havana by our Government. 
Before the contract was annulled, a re- 
port was published that the orders had 
been placed in Europe because the Cuban 
leaders reasoned that, in case of war with 
the United States, their army could not 
procure ammunition to fit rifles made in 
this country. Congress, which ad- 
journed on the oth, failed to approve the 
budget before the date (June 30) fixed 
by law, because the Senate was en- 
gaged in discussing a bill to legalize 
cockfighting. Therefore the President by 
decree ordered that the appropriations of 
the preceding year be continued. On a 


later date the budget was approved and 
the decree annulled, but some hold that 
the belated action of Congress was un- 
constitutional. The bill to legalize cock- 
fighting was passed and has been signed. 

Representative Monleon denounced 
Speaker: Ferrara in the House. The 
Speaker sent a challenge and a duel was 
fought with swords, on the 3d. Both 
men were wounded § slightly——The 
Medical Record, published in New York, 
asserted recently that yellow fever was 
prevalent in Cuba and that the authori- 
ties concealed its presence by calling it 
pernicious malaria or malignant jaun- 
dice. This is denied with indignation by 
the authorities, who say that no case has 
originated in the island for more than a 
year, and that only one case (that of a 
traveler arriving from Mexico) has been 
found there during that time. Altho 
the crop of sugar is the largest on rec- 
ord and the prices received for it are sat- 
isfactory, credit is greatly restricted and 
it is very difficult for planters to borrow 
money. This is said to be due to lack of 
confidence in the stability of the new 
Government. The lottery bill has been 
signed, but there is a quarrel about the 
management. Senator Delgado, who was 
appointed director, promptly resigned be- 
cause the Secretary of the Treasury had 
appointed all the other lottery officers 
without asking for his advice. 


& 


Congress at Washington having 
failed to pass the bill suggested 
by President Taft, the new fiscal 
year in Porto Rico opened with no legal 
provision for the payment of insular ex- 
penses. The local Government is cutting 
down expenditures, and is promising that 
salaries shall eventually be paid. Many 
American school teachers have sailed for 
home in the States. Forty arrived in 
New York last week. They assert that 
public sentiment is noticeably hostile to 
the United States in some parts of the 
island. The population of Porto Rico 
is estimated to be 1,043,800. Recent re- 
ports show that great progress has been 
made in suppressing the disease common- 
ly called anemia. There were only 1,758 
deaths from this disease last year, against 
11,855 in 1901, when the Anemia Com- 
mission began its work. 
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Troops stationed 
at Barranquilla, 
the most impor- 
tant commercial city"6f Colombia, turned 
against the Government, on the 4th, cap- 
turing the forts and public buildings. 
Their possession of the custom house 
gives them a considerable advantage, be- 
cause about four-fifths of Colombia’s im- 
ports are received at Barranquilla and its 
neighboring seaport, Savanilla. Among 
the prisoners taken were the commander 
of the Colombian army and the Governor 
of the province. There was little resist- 
ance, the people being in sympathy with 
the revolutionists. The revolt was 
against the authority of the absent Presi- 
dent (General Reyes) and General Hol- 
guin, who is ruling in his place. It was 
said to be in the interest of Gonzales Va- 
lencia (formerly Vice President), but he 
has issued a manifesto expressing his dis- 
approval of the uprising. The Govern- 
ment declared martial law and has sent 
troops to Barranquilla. With the con- 
sent of General Holguin, a non-partisan 
organization of the friends of peace will 
urge the revolutionists to lay down their 
arms. On the oth, he sent the following 
telegram to a Paris newspaper: 


Revolutionary Movement 
in Colombia 


“The revolution was confined to Barranquilla. 
Leaders of all parties deplore the outbreak and 
are urging the revolutionists to lay down their 
arms. The Government troops are sufficient 
for the maintenance of peace. The Govern- 
ment has telegraphed to Europe for funds to 
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assure the regular payment on the Colombian 
debt.” 

There are signs, however, that the up- 
rising will not be confined to the northern 
citv. There is discontent in the southern 
provinces, and some think a general revo- 
lution is at hand. President Reyes, now 
in Paris expresses the opinion that the 
outbreak was purely local. Valencia, he 
says, is his friend. The President of 
Argentina, as arbitrator, has announced 
his decision concerning the disputed 
province of Acre, which Bolivia sold to 
3razil. It partly sustains the claim of 
Peru, to which about half of the province 
is awarded. Because of this decision, a 
mob of Bolivians, on the oth, attacked 
the Argentine legation in La Paz, and 
troops were required for the protection 
of the Argentine. Minister. 

ed 

The Women’s Freedom 
League, which was organized 
for the purpose of carrying 
on the agitation for woman suffrage by 
less violent methods than those of the 
suffragettes, has scored a tactical point 
in getting a petition received by the 
Home Office. This they accomplished 
by going to Buckingham Palace and at- 
tempting to see the King. King Edward 
declined to receive them on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional for the sov- 
ereign to receive in person a petition for 
an amendment of a law, and refepred 
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them to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department as the constitutional 
channel for such communications. In 
accordance with this the delegation from 
the League, headed by Mrs. Despard, sis- 
ter of Gen. Sir John D. French, addressed 
themselves to the Home Secretary, the 
Right Hon. Herbert J. Gladstone, who 
received them courteously and expressed 
his personal opinion that the matter would 
be finally settled in a way satisfactory to 
the petitioners. In reply to the argu- 
ment that Premier Asquith had acted 
illegally in refusing to receive their peti- 
tion, he said that the question had not 
been raised for 250 years and would 
have to’be settled by the courts. It was 
impossible for any individual minister to 
receive a deputation whenever he was 
asked to do so. Deputations from the 
Freedom League watch at the different 
entrances of the House of Commons 
when Parliament is in session in the 
hope of catching the Premier. Since 
they do not make a noise or attack the 
police they cannot be arrested, but stand 
as silent sentinels all night even in the 
fog and rain. The band of four set to 


watch Mr. Asquith’s official residence in 
Downing street succeeded in catching 
him and forced a petition into his hand. 
As they refused to leave they were ar- 


rested. Nothing is likely to be done 
with the 116 suffragettes who were ar- 
rested on June 30th for trying to get into 
the House of Commons. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and Mrs. Haverfield, the leaders, 
were sentenced to pay a fine of $25 each 
or spend a week in prison, but sentence 
is suspended until the appeal on the 
question of the right to petition the King 
or his ministers is settled in a higher 
court. Miss Wallace Dunlop, who was 
sent to prison for a month for posting 
notices on the walls of the Houses of 
Parliament, secured her release after five 
days by adopting the tactics of the Rus- 
sian political prisoners. She organized 
a hunger strike and after refusing food 
for ninety-one hours was discharged. 


J 


Madha Lao Dhingra, who 
killed Sir Curzon Wyllie 
and Dr. Lalcaca, at the 
reception of the Imperial Institute, posed 
as a patriot and martyr when arraigned 


The Assassin’s 
Defense 
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in the Westminster Police Court. Be- 
fore being committed for trial on the 
charge of murder he was asked if he had 
anything to plead in defense of his act, 
and he made the following statement : 
“I don’t wish to say anything in my defense, 
but simply to prove the justice of my deed. As 
for myself, I don’t think any English law court 
has any authority to arrest me and detain me 
in prison or to pass a sentence of death upon 
me. That is the reason I do not have counsel 


to defend me. : 

“I maintain that if it is patriotic for English- 
men to fight against Germans if they were to 
occupy this country, then it is much more justi- 
fiable and patriotic in my case to fight against 
the English. I hold that the English people are 
responsible for the murder of 80,000,000 of 
my countrymen within the last fifty years. 
They are also responsible for taking £100,000.- 
000 every year from India to this country. 

“IT also hold the English responsible for the 
hanging and deportation of my patriotic coun- 
trymen who do just the same as the English 
people here are advising their countrymen to 
do. If the Germans have no right to occupy 
this country then the English people have no 
right to occupy India, and it is perfectly justi- 
fiable on our part to kill an Englishman who is 
polluting our sacred land. 

I wish that the English people would sen- 
tence me to death, for in that case the ven- 
geance of my countrymen will be all the 
keener. I put forward this statement to show 
the justice of my cause to the outside world, 
especially to our sympathizers in America and 
Germany.” 

Sf 


The financial bills which 
caused the resignation 
of Chancellor von Bi- 
low and have occupied the attention of 
the Reichstag for the past eight months 
were voted on July 10. Very little is left 
of the Government’s proposals as orig- 
inally presented, for the coalition of ‘the 
Conservatives and Clericals took the mat- 
ter in their own hands and prepared a 
series of revenue measures quite regard- 
less of the wishes of the Chancellor, The 
budget as passed is expected by its advo- 
cates to bring in additional revenue of 
$125,000,000 a year. The inheritance tax 
on which Prince Biilow insisted was en- 
tirely omitted from the bill. The tax on 
the unearned increment in land values, 
which is a prominent feature of the pend- 
ing British bill is postponed for two 
years, at which date a bill for that pur- 
pose is required to be introduced. A new 
stamp tax is imposed on checks, stubs 
for the renewal of dividends, and coupon 
sheets, and the stamp tax for the issue of 
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new stocks and bonds is raised. The 
duty on tea is quadrupled and is raised 
on coffee, effervescent wines and cor- 
dials. Beer, tobacco and brandy will 
bear heavier taxation. All the radical 
parties in the Reichstag voted against 
the bill. Prince Biilow was not present 
when the bill was passed, but the Govern- 
ment was represented by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Sec- 
retary of the Imperial Home Office, who 
said that the financial bill as amended 
would be accepted by the Government 
only because of the immediate necessity 
of putting the finances of the empire in 
order, so that national business could be 
carried on out of the revenues rather 
than by promises on the future. Dr. Von 
Heydebrand, leader of the Conservatives, 
exprest his regret at the retirement of 
the Chancellor and denied that the action 
of his party was taken with that in view. 
The Emperor is consulting his friends as 
to the choice of a new Chancellor. Prince 
Biilow has recommended as his successor 
the present Vice-Chancellor. 


as 


The vacillating policy of 
the Shah has brought 
chaos upon Persia. Three 
armies, two revolutionary and one Rus- 
sian, are now marching against the capi- 
tal, and he has no troops.on whom he 
can rely and no money to procure them. 
He has signed the new electoral law, but 
it'is not yet promulgated and his minis- 
ters resign as fast as he appoints them. 
The Bakhtiari tribesmen in their march 
from the south were led by Sardar Asad, 
who declared his intention of entering 
Teheran to see that the constitution was 
put into effect. He was met at Kurm by 
the Russian and British Consuls-General 
from Ispahan, who endeavored to per- 
suade him to abandon his plan, as the 
Shah had, under pressure from the Rus- 
sian and British Governments, re-estab- 
lished the constitution and called for a 
legislative assembly and that if a revolu- 
tionary force should attack the capital it 
would destroy all hopes of popular gov- 
ernment. Sardar Asad declared that the 
people no longer trusted the Shah and 
proposed to take matters into their own 
hands henceforth. The Consuls-General 
then formally warned him that a persist- 
ence in his course would necessitate for- 
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eign intervention. In spite of this ulti- 
matum he continued his advance and a 
few miles from Teheran came into con- 
junction with another band of constitu- 
tionists marching from Kazvin under 
Sitahdar Je. The object of the revolu- 
tionists is presumably to dethrone the 
Shah and prevent the country from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Russians. The 
only protection of the capital against the 
armed bands investing it or the disorder- 
ly element within it is a small force of 
Russian and Persian Cossacks under a 
Russian officer, General Liakhoff, and it 
is uncertain which side these would take 
in an emergency. On this account a con- 
siderable force of Russian troops have 
been dispatched from Baku to occupy the 
capital. They landed at Enzeli, the sea- 
port of Resht, 180 miles northwest of 
Teheran. 
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The elections held 
The Dutch Election on June 11 and 25 

for members of the 
Dutch Lower House resulted in a vic- 
tory for the Clerical Right. The Social- 
ists lost a few seats and the Liberals 
more. This result is due chiefly to the 
superior organization and harmony of . 
the Clerical parties. There are three of 
these, first and largest, the Catholics; 
second, the Anti-Revolutionary party, 
composed of Calvinists, the third, the 
Historical Christian party. The last is 
the aristocratic group of moderate re- 
form, joining with the Clericals out of 
fear of the Socialists. This also is the 
leading principle of the Anti-Revolution- 
ary party, which was organized by Dr. 
Abraham Kuyper, for opposing what he 
considers a revolutionary movement for 
the destruction of all religion and so- 
ciety. This party is the only one that 
has gained much in the elections, and 
will have at least 20 seats in the new 
Chamber. The Clerical coalition as a 
whole will hold about 60 seats out of the 
100. It is probable that there will be no 
change in the administration for the 
present. Premier Heemskerk is a mem- 
ber of the Right altho he succeeded Dr. 
Kuyper in 1905, when a Liberal move- 
ment deprived the latter of power on ac- 


_count of his rigid ecclesiastical views. 


The Heemskerk Government, while fol- 
lowing the same general policy, has been 
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somewhat moderate and conciliatory. . 


The Radicals in the recent election were 
divided and. wasted their strength fight- 
ing each other, in some precincts there 
being four or five candidates of the Left, 
ranging from Liberal to extreme Social- 
ist. The main object of the Left has 
been universal suffrage, which is now 
likely to be postponed indefinitely, altho 
the Anti-Revolutionary party favors giv- 
ing a vote to the head of every family. 
All parties are pledged to do something 
for old-age pensions or insurance, the 
Anti-Revolutionary party favoring com- 
pulsory State-aided insurance. This and 
the Catholic party advocate a higher 
tariff in order to diminish direct taxa- 
tion. This involves a question of inter- 
national politics, for if Holland ceases to 
be virtually a free trade-country, it will 
interfere with German commerce by way 
of Rotterdam. Now that the Queen of 
the Netherlands has an heir, the people 
have less dread of future absorption by 
Germany. 
& 


— The weakening of the power 


Morocco 


of the reigning Sultan of Mo- 
rocco has permitted disorders 
to arise in various parts of the country 
which bring about conflicts between the 
natives and the European Powers inter- 


ested in Morcoco. The Riff coast, on 
the Mediterranean, west of Gibraltar, 
which is Spain’s sphere of influence, is 
now the scene of conflict, due to the at- 
tempts of fanatical natives to stop rail- 
road construction. Spanish workmen on 
the railroad near Melilla were recently 
attacked by 4,000 Moors and four Span- 
iards were killed. The Governor of Me- 
lilla dispatched a military force to the 
spot and dispersed the Moors after a 
sharp conflict, in which one Spanish offi- 
cer and seven soldiers were killed and 
others wounded. A cruiser and a trans- 
port have been sent from Spain with six 
battalions of infantry, three batteries of 
artillery, and a squadron of cavalry, and 
other reinforcements will follow. An 
embassy from Morocco was, at the time 
of the outbreak, in Spain negotiating for 
the settlement of the questions in dispute 
between the two countries. The result 
of the affair will be probably the exten- 
sion of Spanish power in Morocco, and 
the coast from Melilla to Ceuta will be 
occupied by Spanish troops. 
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The appointment 
of Dr. Mahling, 
of Frankfort- 
a-M., an efficient man in practical church 
work, but entirely inexperiented in aca- 
demic life, to the leading chair of prac- 
tical theology in Germany, that in Berlin, 
as the prospective successor of the vet- 
eran and venerable Kleinert, and doing 
this against the wishes of the theological 
faculty itself, is bringing into an acute 
state the tension that has been growing 
between the state authorities and the uni- 
versity faculties, particularly the theo- 
logical for years, and this appointment 
has led to a vigorous debate in the 
Reichstag. At bottom there is a deep- 
seated difference of principle at stake. 
The university men insist that only the 
scientific prominence of a man and his 
scholastic attainments shall make a man 
an acceptable candidate for a university 
professorship, no matter what his theo- 
logical doctrinal position may be, con- 
servative or advanced; on the other 
hand, the government insists that the so- 
called Parity Principle ( Paritatsprincep), 
according to which representatives of 
both schools of theology shall hold chairs 
in the leading theological branches, shall 
be enforced and that now in the 
case of Mahling a conservative has a 
right to appointment, even if his literary 
activity has not been exceptionally 
prominent, since the last appointment to 
a Berlin professorship of theology was 
that of the advanced Dr. Deissmann, of 
Heidelberg, as the prospective occupant 
of the chair of Bernhard Weiss. The 
“Mahling” case is being discussed by the 
entire press of the Fatherland and all 
are taking sides. The University men 
fear for those greatest principles of 
academic life, the great Wissenschaf- 
lichtkeit and the Lehrfretheit at the fa- 
mous institution, if men are to be ap- 
pointed merely or chiefly for their doc- 
trinal positions; while the rank and file 
of the church, which is largely conserva- 
tive, insist that the theological chairs 
shall not be regarded as the booty of the 
radicals, and the government is trying 
hard to satisfy both parties, but seem- 
ingly is unsuccessful, especially as it does 
not consistently adhere to its “parity 
principle,” e. g., the theological faculty in 
Greifswald being without any _ repre- 
sentative of liberal theology at all. 


State vs. University 
Controversy in Germany 
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O the citizens of the metropolis of 

+ the New World, as well as those 

of the most important and pop- 

ulous State of our Union, the event of 

greatest interest in the history of Amer- 
ican discovery next 
to that of the conti- 
nent itself by “the 
world-seeking Gen- 
oese,” is the discov- 
ery of New York 
Bay and the ex- 
ploration of the 
Hudson River. In- 
deed, apart from its 
local interest, the 
story of Henry 
Hudson’s voyage in 
the “Half Moon” is 
so full of romantic 
interest that we 
never weary of its 


repetition, but turn 

to it with ever-enduring pleasure. 
historical exactness compels us to ask: 
Was the English captain the first of 
European navigators to gaze upon the 
beautiful prospect of our peerless lower 
bay and river, of forest-covered Man- 


Yet 


hattan, and the noble Palisades? All 
can heartily sympathize with Washing- 
ton Irving’s sentiments when, express- 


ing his indignation against those writers 

who sought to deprive Columbus of the 

great glory of his discovery, he said: 

“There is a certain meddlesome spirit 

which in the garb of learned research 
goes prying about 
the traces of history, 
casting down its 
monuments and 
marring and muti- 
lating its fairest tro- 
phies.” 

Although there is 
ample evidence for 
believing that Hud- 
son was preceded in 
the discovery of the 
river that bears his 
name by Giovanni 
de Verrazano, an 
Italian, at the time 
(1524) in the ser- 
vice of France, and 

also, a year later, by Esteban Gomez, a 
native of Cadiz, sailing under the flag of 
Spain, also that Captain Hudson was not 
entirely ignorant of the existence of the 
river it is supposed he was looked upon as 
the original explorer three centuries ago, 
still we may cling with considerable rea- 
son to the impressions of our ancestors. 
And altho it is even possible that the 
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Scandinavians, and other ancient navi- 
gators may have seen the beautiful bay 
and river before Saxon Harold fell at 
Hastings, the discovery of Henry Hud- 
son possesses over all the others who 
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of its occurrence to the present day; 
of bearing fruit immediately in trading 
voyages begun the very next year; in 
temporary settlements upon the banks of 
the magnificent river within five years 


OFFICIAL POSTER OF THE COMMISSION. 
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may have caught a glimpse of their 
waters the unquestioned advantage of 
having been carefully made and cir- 
cumstantially reported; also of having 
never been lost sight of from the date 


after it had thus become known to the 
world, and, finally, in regular coloniza- 
tion and permanent occupation by a civ- 
ilized people through a period of three 
centuries. It will therefore never lose 
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its historical impor- 
tance, and hence we 
shall ever be justified 
in regarding with 
deepest interest the ar- 
rival of Hudson and 
the “Half Moon” in 
September, 1609. 

It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that the 
place and date of birth 
of Columbus and Hud- 
son are unknown. 
While Genoa claims 
the former as her son 
and London the latter, 
neither city possesses 
any evidence to prove 
the truth of their 
claims. The Englishman belonged to a 
family that counted among its members 
another Henry Hudson, believed to be 
his grandfather, who was an alderman 
of London, and, with Sebastian Cabot, 
among the founders of the Muscovy or 
Russian Company, which was intended to 
promote the discovery of a northerly pas- 
sage to China. From its establishment 
in 1555 till 1607, when our explorer first 
appeared upon the scene as a captain in 
its service, several other Hudsons were 
prominent in the councils of the com 
pany, or engaged in its explorations. 
Educated in the company’s service and 
familiar with its aims, Henry Hudson 
was entirely devoted to the problem of 
a northerly passage to China, and the 
various discoveries that he made were 
the outcome of this original idea. Of his 
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ROBERT FULTON. 
From a steel plate engraving. 
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four voyages of which 
anything is known, the 
first two were made 
for the. Muscovy Com- 
pany, and the third for 
the Dutch East India 
‘ Company, he having 
accepted a commission 
to command an expe- 
dition in search of a 
northeast passage. An 
existing copy of the 
contract shows that he 
signed his name Hen- 
ry Hudson, and that 
in the body of the in- 
strument he was also 
named Henry, also 
that an interpreter was 
did not understand 





required, as he 


Dutch. En passant, may I be per- 
mitted to protest against his being 
called “Hendrick,” as if he were a 
Dutchman, whereas he could neither 


read, speak nor write their language? 
Again baffled by the severity of the Arc- 
tic season and fields of ice, as on his two 
previous voyages, Hudson sailed for the 
coast of America. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 2, 1609, at five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, the “Half Moon” cast anchor 
in a “great lake of water, as we should 
judge it to be.” Hudson had found the 
Lower Bay, and later ascended the river 
to Albany. 

Not: long after, in June, 1611, the 
explorer closed a life of heroic adven- 
ture amid the very regions that had 
tempted him so often to daring endeav- 
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PLAN OF THE “CLERMONT” AS BUILT BY ROBERT FULTON IN 1807. 
A reproduction of this boat will be a feature in the Hudson-Fulton celebration. 
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ors. The manner of his death was bar- 
barous, being set adrift with his son by 
tne mutinous crew in an open boat, amid 
the ice fields of Hudson’s Bay, as seen 
in Hon. John Collier’s painting, yet it was 
not perhaps an inappropriate close to a 
career such as his, and in this respect 
resembled that of the Dutch Arctic navi- 
gator Barentson, whose exploits doubt- 
less contributed to arouse Hudson’s am- 
bition. In the words of Bancroft: 
‘What became of Hudson? Did he die 
miserably of starvation? Did he reach 
land to perish from the fury of the na- 
tives? Was he crushed between ribs of 
ice? The returning ship encountered 
storms, by which, it is probable, Hudson 
was overwhelmed. Alone, of all the 
great navigators of that date, he lies bur- 
ied in America; the gloomy waste of wa- 
ters which bears his name is his tomb 
and his monument.” 

As in the case of Henry Hudson and 
the earlier discoverers of the river that 
bears his name, so it was with the Amer- 
ican artist and inventor, Robert Fulton 
(1765-1815), and the introduction of 
steam applied to navigation. The prior- 
ity of the experiments made by Fitch, 
Rumsey, Roosevelt and Stevens does not 
deprive Fulton of the distinction and 
glory which is popularly and properly ac- 
corded to him as “The Father of Ameri- 
can Steamboating.” The poet Halleck 
told me that as a youth on his first visit 
to New York in August, 1807, he saw the 
departure of the “Clermont” on her pio- 
neer trip to Albany, standing among 
the thousands of spectators who cheered 
the steamboat as she left the wharf near 
the foot of Tenth street. Five years 
later Halleck paid fourteen dollars for 
a ticket to Albany and return, in Fulton’s 
third and greatly enlarged and improved 
steamer known as the “Paragon.” In 
1815 Halleck, who had become ac- 
quainted with Fulton, saw him placed in 
the Livingston vault in Trinity Church- 
yard in the presence of a larger number 
of national, State, and city officials than 
had ever before been assembled at a New 
York funeral. 

During the winter of 1904-5, the late 
Robert B. Roosevelt, uncle of the ex- 
President and African hunter, invited a 
score or more prominent gentlemen of 
New York to meet at his Fifth avenue 
home for the purpose of considering the 
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propriety of celebrating the ter-centenary 
of the discovery of the Hudson River. 
About the same time another group of 
influential New Yorkers met together 
with a view. to organizing for the object 
of commemorating the introduction of 
steam navigation in 1807 on the same 
river. Ultimately it was wisely decided 
to combine the two movements and hold 
the united celebration in September, 
1909. In accordance with this plan the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commission 
was appointed by the then Governor of 
the State and the present Mayor of the 
City of New York. The commission to 
arrange for the “Commemoration of the 
Ter-Centenary of the Discovery of the 
Hudson River in the Year 1609, and of 
the first use of steam in the navigation 

















THE “HALF MOON,” 


Which will be reproduced for the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration. From an old print. 


of said river by Robert Fulton in the year 
1807,” was permanently organized De- 
cember 5, 1905, being incorporated by 
Chapter 325 of the Laws of 1906 of the 
State of New York. Its board of trus- 
tees, who give their services, have held 
monthly as well as special meetings for 
more than three years, and prepared the 
following program, which is, of course, 
subject to changes and modifications in 
details. 

Saturday, September 25, and Sunday, 
September 26, 1900, are set apart as Re- 
ligious Service Days for those who are 
accustomed to worship on Saturday and 
Sunday. On the afternoon of Saturday 
the formal reception of foreign and 
United States naval vessels will take 
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THE “HALF MOON” OFF MANHATTAN ISLAND, SEPTEMBER 11, 1609, 


place. The “Half Moon” and “Cler- 
mont” will also pass up the Hudson, an- 
choring off Riverside Park, south of 
Grant’s Tomb, where an evening recep- 
tion and pageant will be given. An in- 
teresting incident of the celebration may 
properly be mentioned. The people of 
the Netherlands, under royal: auspices, 
are constructing an exact reproduction of 
Hudson’s ship to be presented to the 
commission, manned by a crew in the 
Dutch costumes of 1609, while a faithful 
facsimile of Fulton’s steamboat is being 
built in New York. 

Monday, September 27, the “Half 
Moon” and “Clermont” to take position 
in line of American and foreign naval 
vessels. 

Distinguished guests to disembark and 
be officially received. 

General decoration of public and pri- 
vate dwellings from New York to the 
head of the Hudson River. 

Opening of exhibits of paintings, en- 
gravings, books, models, medals, an- 
tiques, relics, etc., by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the American Museum 
of Natural History, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the Hispanic Museum, the 
New York Historical Society, the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society and similar in- 


stitutions thruout the State. The exhibi- 
tions in some of the above institutions are 
expected to be the most interesting ever 
seen in this country, 

On Monday, or some succeeding day, 
there will be a remarkable display of fly- 
ing machines and a prize of ten thousand 
dollars will be awarded to the aeronaut 
who, with a mechanically propelled air- 
ship, sails over the course from New 
York to Albany, traversed by the “Cler- 
mont” a century ago, in advance of his 
competitors. 

Tuesday, September 28, Historical 
Parade in the City of New York. The 
procession will consist of floats and 
tableaux representing the principal events 
in the history of the city and State for 
three hundred years. This parade is ex- 
pected to be repeated on a later day in 
Brooklyn. 

In the evening, at 8 o’clock, the official 
literary exercises will be held in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and in the new 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, in which 
orations will be delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Ambassa- 
dor from Great Britain, the Minister 
from the Netherlands, the Governor of 
New York, the Mayor of the city, and 
other gentlemen of national reputation. 
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Wednesday, September 29, will be de- 
voted to the dedication of memorials and 
parks along the Hudson River and to 
general commemorative exercises thru- 
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voked to participate in like manner by es- 
tablishing parks or other public memor- 
ials. The commission is informed that 


monuments to Henry Hudson and Wil- 


HUDSON’S LAST VOYAGE. 
From the painting by Hon. John Collier in the Tate Gallery, London. 


out the State. 


It is expected that In- 
wood Hill Park and Verplanck’s Point 
will be acquired in season to be dedicated, 
also that the civic pride of various com- 
munities along the Hudson will be in- 


liam the Silent, and tablets to the Found- 
ers and Patriots of New York on 
Fort Tryon will be ready for dedication. 
Commemorative exercises will be held 
thruout the whole State, and in this city 
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by Columbia University, New York Uni- 
versity, College of the City of New York 
and various other educational and his- 
torical societies of New York and Brook- 
lyn. 

Other features of Wednesday’s pro- 
gram will include aquatic sports on the 
Hudson River designed chiefly for 
friendly competition between the crews 
of the foreign and American naval vessels 
which can be seen from Riverside Park, 
also motor boat races and such other con- 
tests as may be desirable, both at New 
York and Yonkers; a reception to dis- 
tinguished visitors from abroad at West 
Point during the day, and in the evening 
an official banquet. 

Thursday, September 30, the great 
military parade will take place. It is ex- 
pected that not less than 25,000 troops 
will participate, consisting only of the 
United States Army, the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps, the New York 
National Guard and the Naval Militia, 
with the Cadets from West Point and the 
Naval Academy. An evening reception 
for the official guests at the headquarters 
of the Department of the East, on Gov- 
ernor’s Island, is suggested as the closing 
event of the day. 

Friday, October 1, is appointed for the 
interesting naval parade, when it is ex- 
pected that more than a score of splendid 
warships will convoy the “Half Moon” 
and “Clermont” up the Hudson as far as 
Newburgh. Simultaneously with the ad- 
vance of the South Hudson Division a 
counter procession of smaller naval ves- 
sels will leave Albany for Newburgh, the 
two divisions meeting and holding appro- 
priate ceremonies. Here the “Half 
Moon” and “Clermont” will be trans- 
ferred, and on Saturday be convoyed to 
Albany by the North Hudson Division, 
the other division returning to New York. 
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Saturday, October 2, is designed for a 
general carnival day in New York City 
and thruout the State, it will be peculiar- 
ly the children’s day. The celebration will 
conclude in the city with an evening car- 
nival parade, which is expected to exceed 
in beauty and interest anything of this 
character ever seen in the Old World or 
the New. The carnival parade, it is pro- 
posed by the commission, shall be re- 
peated in Brooklyn during the following 
week. Brilliancy will be added to the 
general spectacle by the illumination of 
the fleet, as well as of public and private 
buildings, and a grand pyrotechnic dis- 
play. At 9p. m. it is designed to have a 
chain of signal fires from mountain tops 
and other eligible points along the Hud- 
son from New York to Troy lighted sim- 
ultaneously. 

Beginning with Sunday, October 3, a 
week will be devoted to celebrations in 
the cities and chief towns of the Upper 
Hudson, at which the North Hudson 
Fleet with the “Half Moon” and “Cler- 
mont” will anchor, arriving at Troy on 
Saturday, and concluding the two weeks’ 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration. 

The historical pageants which were so 
much admired at the Philadelphia and 
Quebec celebrations of last year, and dur- 
ing the past two decades in different 
countries of Europe, will be a prominent 
feature of the New York City program. 
They will doubtless prove to be among 
the most attractive features of the cele- 
bration. The pageants will be seen dur- 
ing the first week upon a great float an- 
chored nearly opposite the Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument, in Riverside Park. 
An Indian village will be reproduced, in 


and around which interesting incidents 


and scenes connected with the early his- 
tory of the metropolis will be faithfully 
represented. 


New York Ciry. 


oer Kipling 


BY F. H. G. 


Witnu Apotocies to RatpH Watpo Emerson. 


He is the Dinger and the Ding, 
He is the Donger and the Dong, 
He is the Thumper of the Thing, 
And he the Thing that Thumps a Long. 




















ated the first Congress for the 

Federation of Europe, thus in- 
tended to give peace and good will to the 
peoples of the ancient Continent. 

The Congress was promoted by Sir 
Max Wacchter, of England, whose de- 
voted work toward this object is well 
known and appreciated, and was organ- 


‘ | ‘HE Eternal City has just inaugur- 


The Federation of Europe 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


This is the more remarkable because his 
family has descended from the cadet 
branch of the King of Navarre, which, 
after having defeated the Moors in 
Spain, came to fight in Italy under 
Charles V. 

Prince Cassano’s idea, which predom. 
inated thruout the Congress, is to accom- 
plish the Federation of Europe, not thru 





ized by a commit- 
tee, headed by 
Prince Orazio di 
Cassano - Zunica. 
The name of the 
latter is by itself a 
sufficient earnest 
of the work and 
object to be 
reached. Altho de- 
scended from one 
of the most an- 
cient and noble 
families of Italy, 
he has expended a 
good deal of his 
activity in journal 
ism and in taking 
part in congresses 
and conferences on 
comparative law, 
statistics, agricul- 
ture, international 
law, etc. He has 
been present at 219 
of the latter, par- 
ticipating in their 








utopian _ projects, 
but by uniting the 
different nations in 
all those interests 
which are common 
to themselves. 

Of course, there 
is nothing new un- 
der the sun, and 
the idea of federa- 
tion is as old as 
humanity itself. 
We have mention 
of it in Tacitus 
and Herodotus 
and in the history 
of the wars of 
Alexander and 
Cesar. The Cru- 
sades were an ex- 
ample of this prin- 
ciple applied to the 
military forces of 
different countries 
in the Middle 
Ages, and can be 
compared to the 








discussions and 


presenting interest- PRINCE DI CASSANO-ZUNICA, 


action of the 
European Powers 


ing reports, spend- President of the Congress of Rome for the Federa- in China when they 


tion of Europe. 


ing nearly 200 

days each year traveling and _ in 
1892 alone crossing the Channel 126 
times. He is one of those versatile 
intelligences which have expanded 
in almost all directions, so that, while 
he has built a house to resist any 
earthquake shock, he has led peasants’ 
strikes to defend their rights against the 
usury of the proprietors. He began life 
as a brilliant cavalry officer and is now 
“Peaceologist”—a word coined in Paris. 


all sent contingents 
under Marshal von Waldersee, or when 
the fleets of the European countries made 
a naval demonstration in Greek waters 
under the command of the Italian Ad- 
miral Canevaro, or when England, Rus- 
sia, France and Italy collectively occu- 
pied Crete, or, finally, when all the difer- 
ent European States contributed to form 
the International Macedonian Gendar- 
merie under the command, first of Gen- 
eral De Giorgis, and then of General 
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Robilant. These federations, however, 
were in the history of the world momen- 
tary and restricted to a certain object. 
The Papacy often dreamed of the union 
of all the peoples of the globe under a 
unique authority, and Victor Hugo ex- 
prest the same view when he said: “I 
would be a citizen of the United States 
of Europe while waiting to be a citizen 
of the United States of the World.” 
Among the practical examples of feder- 
ation, aside from the United States of 
America and the German Empire, Swit- 
zerland is the most interesting because it 
comprises three races of absolutely dis- 
tinct nationalities, which have been for 
centuries antagonistic, fighting for su- 
premacy, and even now these races out- 
side of the republic are waiting the mo- 
ment for a decisive struggle. 

There is no one acquainted with Euro- 
pean affairs and feelings who does not 
understand that what has been possible 
for Switzerland to accomplish is abso- 
lutely unrealizable if an attempt were 
made to apply it to the whole Continent. 
There is, therefore, no question of an im- 
mediate European Federation from the 
point of view of a political union of the 
different states. The efforts of the Con- 
gress and of all lovers of peace, how- 
ever, aimed to facilitate in every possible 
way international agreements and con- 
ventions in the fields of commerce, labor 
and law. The best example of this ten- 
dency of the human mind toward extend- 
ing the borders of the community is per- 
haps given by Italy, where, in the Middle 
Ages, we find the country divided into 
communes, almost each village being a 
state in itself and some small towns such 
as Pisa and Amalfi acquiring the posi- 
tion and the strength that in our days 
are enjoyed by the Great Powers. Later 
these communes joined into regions di- 
viding the Peninsula and its main islands 
into several states until finally the idea 
and the feeling of nationality unified the 
whole country. Why should this process 
not extend, passing from the nationality 
to the race so as to unify in Europe all 
the Latins, next all the Teutons, next all 
the Slavs, all the Scandinavians, and all 
the British? Once this step is accom- 
plished it wiil be easier to pass from the 
federation of the races to the federation 
of the Continent. 

A European Zollverein has been sug- 
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gested, thinking that a unification of du- 
ties and tariffs would be the best means 
to approach the union on other points. 
This was also the opinion of Sir Max 
Waechter, but the Congress of Rome has 
not supported such a proposition, realiz- 
ing that the conditions of industry and 
trade are far from being ripe for a re- 
form of this kind. Indeed, this desire 
for protection is not only strong between 
state and state but even between town 
and town, which thru local duties try to 
prevent the incoming of outside cheaper 
wares which would kill the home prod- 
uce. Thus we see for instance Venice 
raising the octroi on furniture in order 
to protect the traditional Venetian hand- 
made wooden goods against the machine 
imitation from Milan. Other proposals 
which the Congress of Rome did not 
consider practical for the moment were 
those suggesting that the whole of 
Europe should have only one Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and only one Minis- 
ter of War and Navy. The differences, 
jealousies, ambitions existing among the 
states of Europe are too well known to 
need any explanation why anything of 
the kind is for the moment absolutely out 
of the question. No one, in fact, can pos- 
sibly imagine England giving the su- 
preme command of her navy to a German 
admiral or Germany allowing her army 
to be headed by.a French general, or 
Austria entrusting her foreign policy to 
a Russian statesman. 

The Conference, therefore, took the 
only practical methods—namely, those of 
strengthening and multiplying the agree- 
ments among the different states on 
questions common to all. First come the 
agreements and conventions concluded 
at the two Hague Peace Conferences, 
which will lead the way to more import- 
ant and more extended understandings 
at the next Peace Conference of 1915. 
Before and after the Hague there have 
been a series of international connections 
which, according to the opinions exprest 
in the recent Congress of Rome, should 
lead to the much desired European fed- 
eration, and then to a greater one em- 
bracing the whole civilized world. In the 
same way that it has been possible to es- 
tablish the Universal Postal Union, sit- 
ting at Berne, the International Tele- 
graph Convention of St. Petersburg, the 
International Institute of Agriculture in 
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Rome, the International Colonial Insti- 
tute at The Hague, the International Ac- 
cord for the Protection of Authors’ 
Rights, the International Sugar Conven- 
tion of Brussels, the Latin League, en- 
suring the same coinage to France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy and Greece with 
free circulation, and several scores more 
of the same type, not to mention the Red 
Cross, many others might be concluded, 
thus gradually reaching a point when 
there would be no question on land or 
sea over which two or more countries 
could possibly fight, as for every differ- 
ence there would be laws already agreed 
upon and courts to apply them. 

Among the suggestions made for new 
international agreements there are a coin- 
age common to all, a unification of 
weights and measures, the adoption of an 
international postage stamp, a uniform 
telegraph rate, the acceptance of the 
same laws to protect laborers both with 
regard to the amount and kind of work 
and with regard to wages, the mutual 
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recognition of university degrees, and so 
on. 

Thus a movement has been started re- 
ceiving the support of public opinion in 
the most enlightened circles of the Old 
Continent, which nothing will be able to 
stop, and altho difficulties of all kinds 
will have to be overcome, due to habits, 
traditions and atavic dispositions, it is des- 
tined to triumph in the end. Of course 
it is very difficult to make predictions, 
but the most fairminded supporters of 
these ideas believe that the twentieth cen- 
tury will not expire without seeing under 
one form or another a kind of federa- 
tion or confederation of Europe, brought 
together for peaceful purposes, and not, 
as some people think, under the pressure 
of the American Peril on one side, or 
the Yellow Peril on the other. By that 
time, it is thought, the education of the 
peoples will be such as to render armed 
conflicts impossible, compelling the vari- 
ous opposing claims to be submitted to 
and decided by impartial courts. 


Rome, Itaty. 


A Critical Appreciation 


BY MARTIN BIRNBAUM 


{Mr. Birnbaum is a native of Hungary, educated at the College of the City of New 
York, and has always been a student of music, art and letters.—EpiTor.] 


APTAIN WILLIAM G, FITCH, 
the father of the playwright, al- 
ways hoped that his only son, 

William Clyde, would become an archi- 
tect. But at Holderness School in New 
Hampshire, and later at Amherst Col- 
lege, the young fellow neglected Euclid 
and Brunelleschi for his editorial ven- 
ture, The Thunderbolt, and his marion- 
ets, puppet shows and amateur theat- 
ricals. The captain was alarmed at the 
bent of his son’s mind, and it was only 
after persistent persuasion that he con- 
sented to allow him to start on a literary 
career. ; 

Young Fitch settled in New York City 
and led a picturesque existence, but his 
“Sturm und Drang” period was a com- 
paratively mild one. The privations he 
suffered were not the distressing ones 





usually incident to the commencement of 
an artistic career. To go to the theater 
night after night, and sit, like Charles 
Lamb, before the green curtain that 
veiled a heaven to his imagination, to 
watch the passing pageant, to be car- 
ried into a world of fantasy, soon be- 
came an absolute necessity. He could 
not afford to frequent the parquet, buy 
antiques and yield to luxurious tastes in 
matters of dress at the same time. Fab- 
ulous royalties did not flow into Fitch’s 
wonderful studio at the old Sherwood in 
those days, and when a coveted tapestry 
or a pink marble font was put up for 
sale his valet had to be consulted before 
it could be secured. Unfortunately An- 
toine’s salary had already been paid or 
became due precisely when one of these 
treasures was discovered, and it was no 
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easy matter to convince the valet of the 
advisability of lending his wages, even 
upon compound rates of interest, to his 
enthusiastic young master. 

Fitch was then, as he is now, a very 
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distinct personality. He surrounded him- 
self with a sympathetic entourage, to 
which he remains a boy who wouldn't 
grow up—like Peter Pan. He loves chil- 
dren, knows how to handle them, reason 
with and reward them, and at the re- 
hearsals of works like “Her Own Way” 
or “The Girl Who Has Everything” he 
succeeds in making little artists of them. 
His houses are charmingly decorated 
with marble cherubim and Della Robbia 
bambini ; fascinating little winged figures 
support shields and garlands on the ter- 
races; his beautiful garden boasts of a 
lovely temple to Cupid; the happy danc- 
ing and singing children of Donatello and 
other artists of the Italian schools smile 
down at the visitor from lunets and 
niches in the walls; even his dinner table 
is adorned with exquisite angels of. Capo 
di Monte porcelain, and his first book, 
“The Knighting of the Twins,” which 
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was publisht in 1891, is a collection of 
stories for children and unsophisticated 
grown-ups. It is in this modest volume, 
with its sweet and tender fancies, that we 
find the real Clyde Fitch. His only novel, 
“A Wave of Life,” appeared in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine during the same year. 
This book, as is often the case with early 
literary attempts, is to a certain extent 
autobiographical. But in the novel, which 
is a crude, immature work, he wears a 
mask, whereas “The Knighting of the 
Twins” has behind it the charm of his 
delightfully original and evasive person- 
ality. While trying to earn an independ- 
ent livelihood, he also tutored children, 
gave subscription Browning readings, 
contributed jokes to funny papers and 
verses to magazines. Finally he wrote a 
one-act comedy of college life entitled 
“Betty’s Finish,” which was produced 
with some success by the old Boston Mu- 
seum Company on December 2gth, 1890. 
His real career as a dramatist, however, 
may be said to begin with “Beau Brum- 
mel,” the play which he wrote for the 
late Richard Mansfield. 

In 1890, Mr. Edward A. Dithmar, for- 
merly dramatic editor of the New York 
Times, a common friend of the two art- 
ists, on learning that Mansfield was anx- 
ious to appear in a play dealing with the 
life and times of the famous Beau, intro- 
duced the men to each other, and the 
meeting resulted in a commission for 
Fitch. He was entirely in sympathy with 
the subject, being an elegant young 
dandy himself, only, as his inimitable 
friend, Max Beerbohm, would say, a 
dandy anxious to follow a less arduous 
calling. The first performance took place 
at the Madison Square Theater on May 
19th, 1891. Fitch was only twenty-six 
years old at the time. It achieved a noisy 
triumph, ran thru the summer for over a 
hundred nights, and always remained the 
most popular play in Mansfield’s reper- 
toire. It must, of course, be conceded 
that Mansfield exercised the very impor- 
tant privileges and powers of a supervis- 
ing actor-manager, but the responsibility 
of the work rested on Fitch’s shoulders, 
and any one familiar with his later plays 
can recognize thruout the rudimentary 
earmarks of Fitch’s work. 

He now felt justified in abandoning 
ali other forms of literary endeavor, and 
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henceforth he devotes his energies and 
remarkable activity to playwriting. As 
might be expected, he yielded to the temp- 
tation to produce a number of plays simi- 
lar in style and treatment to his first suc- 
cess. He also translated and adapted a 
large number of plays of the French and 
German playwrights, dramatized novels, 
and collaborated with other men. The 
best of these plays are not merely dry 
translations or slavish imitations of for- 
eign works. Fitch remodels the figures, 
endows them with new life, transforms 
foreign characters into genuine American 
types, and is often entitled to the credit 
of original creation. This work gradual- 
ly improved his technique, the immaturity 
of his manner disappeared, he became a 
master of stagecraft, and a writer of 
simple, fluent dialog. Much of it is 
acknowledged to be poor, flimsy hack 
work, to some of which he never signed 
his name, but if it is urged against him 
that a serious playwright would have em- 
ployed his talents to more artistic pur- 
poses, he might reply as Sheridan once 
did when rebuked with the same charge, 
in Dr. Johnson’s couplet: 

“The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give, 

And those who live to please, must please to 

live.” 

If the critic suggests that the favor- 
able opinion of his audiences has meant 
too much money in the playwright’s 
pocket, Fitch. who is above all things a 
typical American in spirit and a child of 
his age, smiles blandly and complacently 
admits it. He is not forced to affect the 
fastidious superiority of those men who 
appeal to a small group of people. Finan- 
cial success undoubtedly gives him keen 
pleasure. It means Gobelin tapestries, 
paintings by Boucher, Natier and Mig- 
nard on his walls; rare and carefully se- 
lected books on the shelves of an intense- 
ly interesting library, especially rich in 
memoirs and personalia—for his great 
passion is the study of human nature; it 
means a country place saturated with the 
atmosphere of Italy, and fine gardens, 
where he satisfies a love of nature which 
has been intensified by town life; it 
means automobiles, annual trips to the 
unknown corners of Europe and a thou- 
sand other long wished for things, but it 
does not necessarily mean a debasement 
of ideals. No one who has heard Fitch 


speak with passionate earnestness of his 
work, in that convinced but not flagrant- 
ly egoistic wav of his, will doubt his sin- 
ceritv, and it is to his credit that on 
studying his artistic evolution we find 
him doing his most serious work after he 
has won his public, when his contempor- 
ary fame is established, and the Fitch 
play has become a byword in theatrical 
parlance for amazing industry, bewilder- 
ing theatrical device and dexterity. 

In his early original plays such as “A 
Modern Match,” “The Moth and the 
Flame” and “T.over’s Lane,” Fitch used 
many old-fashioned dramatic conven- 
tions, but there is already a well-defined 
promise of finer work. He abandoned 
hackneved stage phrases, filled his work 
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with technical innovations and touches 
of realism, gave evidences of keen in- 
sight into human motives and emotions, 
and of a remarkable instinct to chronicle 
the minutest details and circumstances 
of the life he saw around him. 

While still trying his wings he had 
time to amuse himself by writing imagin- 
ary dialogs and short satires in the 
shape of letters, some of which appeared 
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first in the lamented “Chap Book,” and 
were subsequently included in two enter- 
taining little volumes entitled “The 
Smart Set” and “Some Correspondence 
and Six Conversations.” These two 
books are in Fitch’s latest manner. The 
dialog thruout preserves a fine collo- 
quial air which has always been the de- 
spair of his rivals. His touch is sure, his 
characterization precise and admirable. 
He writes with an apparent speed which 
gains for his letters and conversations. a 
spontaneity, freedom and liveliness rare- 
ly present in deliberate composition, and 
when we have finished these books we 
are not unprepared for “The Climbers,” 
which effaced the memory of his early 
transgressions, and marks a step in 
Fitch’s advance to his present position in 
the field of dramatic literature. 

“The Climbers” opens with a scene 
which is distinctly Fitch’s. To start a 
play with a party of women returning 
from a funeral was so daring that it was 
with difficulty that a manager could be 
found willing to put it on the boards. 
Since its very successful production, 


however, in 1901, his audiences invari- 
ably expect some example of this bold 


pictorial originality. He rarely disap- 
points them, for his power of invention 
seems unlimited. At times he allows 
himself to be too amusing. He hesitates 
at nothing and occasionally goes beyond 
the verge of daring. His first nights 
have an air of gaiety, of delightful ex- 
pectation. We never know what may or 
may not happen on those festive even- 
ings. In “The Way of the World” (a 
title which had been used by Congreve for 
one of his masterpieces) we were guests 
at a baby’s sensational christening; in 
“The Stubbornness of Geraldine” we 
were on the wave-tossed deck of an ocean 
liner ; in “The Girl with the Green Eyes” 
we were shown the Apollo Belvedere, 
surrounded by a group of peppermint- 
eating Cook’s tourists; in “The Girl and 
the Judge” there was the famous folding- 
bed scene; “The Cowboy and the Lady” 
had the mirth-provoking cure for curs- 
ing; “Her Great Match,” the convenient 
lovers’ corner, moonlit at will, and so on 
thru the long list of plays. These are, 
after all, only samples of his admirable 
stagecraft, clever and effective devices 
for catching the attention of the public, 
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but Fitch does not always stop there. 
The opening scene of “The Climbers,” 
for instance, is a sharp satire on the in- 
sincerity and heartlessness of certain 
shallow types represented by Mrs. Hun- 
ter and her daughter Clara. Fitch’s dia- 
log, frequently epigrammatic, has here 
an unique flavor. The figures are etched 
with a caricaturist’s fine unerring in- 
stinct for the important details, and a 
clear, full outline. All have the modern 
sparkle. Fitch seizes the salient features, 
fastens on particulars, knows what to ig- 
nore and what to exaggerate. The deck 
of the Atlantic liner on which Geraldine 
returns to America is filled with an im- 
mensely entertaining crowd of sea-sick 
voyagers, each one an admirable portrait, 
drawn in a masterly fashion with the 
fewest possible strokes. The stage vi- 
brates with life. Everything moves with 
a splendid dash. The whole scene is so 
startlingly original and animated that it 
creates an enthusiasm which blinds one 
to the fact that very little of it is really 
necessary for the development of the 
play’s rather obvious central idea. 

Not infrequently we find the main sit- 
uation interfered with by such scenes in 
order that his audience may be amused. 
In “Her Own Way,” for instance, he is 
indifferent to the cause which brings the 
hair-dresser into the action, and many of 
her entertaining speeches are adroit in- 
terruptions of the narrative, unfortunate- 
ly at critical points. Congreve, the great 
model for all writers of English comedy, 
often sins in the same way, hindering the 
progress of his play for the sake of intro- 
ducing his brilliant, highly polished 
shafts of wit and sarcasm. The inciden- 
tal sketches are often more interesting 
than the plays themselves. Fitch is too 
ready to agree with ever-youthful Laur- 
ence Sterne, who wrote, in “Tristram 
Shandy,” that disgressions are “the sun- 
shine, the life, the soul of reading.” But 
play writing is not novel writing, and 
the fault is a serious one, altho it is the 
outcome of an exuberant fancy and end- 
less fund of ideas which are among his 
greatest virtues. While writing he can- 
not keep pace with the abundance of 
material with which his brain is teeming. 
He often puts astonishingly good things 
into parentheses, and sometimes whole 
new plays spring to the surface. On the 
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margins of the manuscript of “Her Own 
Way” there are already notes and hints 
for the scenes of that curiously construct- 
ed, baffling little play, of vagabond qual- 
ity, entitled “Gilad Of It.” 

In his latest work, however, Fitch has 
succeeded in avoiding this error of dis- 
tracting the listener, and in the treatment 
of the plots of “Her Great Match,” “The 
Woman in the Case” and “The Truth” 
he has made an advance on anything he 
has yet done. His powers are becoming 
more symmetrical, and the last-men- 
tioned play is a fine example of his abil- 
ity to invest a play with an air of reality 
and sincerity. He has learned that sound 
logic and straightforwardness are not 
incompatible with effective theatrical sit- 
uations. The fact is that the level of his 
recent original work is unquestionably 
high. The metropolitan critics, how- 
ever, with a few notable exceptions, treat 
him with scant respect, and are either 
purposely or hopelessly undiscerning. 
They dismiss him as a merely clever man 
tainted with commercialism, as a writer 
of ungrammatical English deformed with 
slang, and a creator of vulgar characters ; 
or, they employ that barren kind of criti- 
cism which finds fault with a dramatist 
for not writing like some other man. We 
have already touched upon the first 
charge, and it is a simple matter to an- 
swer the second by pointing to the lan- 
guage of Moliére, which is at times full 
of inaccuracies and defects. The lan- 
guage of the theater need not always be 
correct. Indeed an error of speech, a 
a slang phrase or a colloquialism often 
breathes the breath of life into a char- 
acter. 

The charge of vulgarity is for the 
most part also the charge of stereotyped 
criticism. To arraign Fitch because 
some of his characters are not refined 
types but ordinary ,«ople is as unjust 
and absurd as it would be to impute to 
Dryden the obscenity of his. Even the 
gross passages in the plays of Congreve 
and Wycherly :nust not be judged too 
hastily. It is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the unrestrained license of the 
period and the then existing revolt 
against the restraints of Puritanism. That 
is what Lamb and Hazlitt did with ex- 
emplary tolerance. The obscene gallants 
and profligates, the loose, unblushing 
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women, the artificial characters of Con- 
greve’s “Way of the World” or Wycher- 
ly’s “Country Wife,” are what Fitch 
would call, “human documents,” and it 
is his aim to give us equally faithful por- 
traits of contemporary types. “I feel 
very strongly,” said Fitch, in his lecture 
on the “Drama,” delivered at Yale Uni- 
versity, “the particular value—a value 
which, rightly or wrongly, I can’t help 
feeling inestimable—of reflecting abso- 
lutely and truthfully the life and  en- 
vironment about us; every class, every 
kind, every emotion, every motive, every 
occupation, every business, every idle- 
ness.” 

Scheming lawyers, ruined brokers, 
shop girls, and elevator boys, petulant, 
jealous women, custom house officials, 
jail keepers, creatures of the ‘“Tender- 
loin,” physical culturists, matrimonially 
inclined English lords, honeymooning 
couples, bridesmaids, bridge-whist and 
bicycle fiends, tomboys, cowboys and 
nasal deacons, all find a place in Fitch’s 
gallery. This is the sort of kaleidoscope 
Max Beerbohm was thinking of when he 
wrote that Fitch was a man who con- 
ceives mankind as a crowd of showy 
types. But besides having a theatrical 
value these figures have a certain genu- 
ine sociologic interest, and in them 
Fitch’s technique and nimble wit find 
many excellent motives. He has been 
flattered by imitation and parody, but no 
one will deny that in these things he re- 
mains inimitable. His portraits often ap- 
pear to be improvisations, but they are 
really based on a fine and serious tech- 
nique, the more potent because it is un- 
obtrusive. He notes familiar gestures, 


- seizes vivid moments and fugitive details, 


brings out hidden weaknesses of average 
people with the rapid spirited, convinc- 
ing notation of Arthur Schnitzler, the 
gifted Viennese playwright. It is a kind 
of snappy, artistic reportage, joined with 
fine flashes of insight. Unfortunately, 
the patience of selection often deserts 
him, where it means leaving out one of 
these humorous sketches from the 
scheme of a particular play, and it is not 
surprising that occasionally his custom- 
ary taste fails him when searching the 
unexplored wealth of material around 
us. Fitch, however, does not counte- 
nance or condone the weaknesses of his 
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characters, nor does he give poignant ex- 
pression in so-called problem plays to sub- 
jects never mentioned in polite society. 
He is a genial satirist, perhaps not suffi- 
ciently scathing or impertinent, whose 
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are absent from the work of a man who, 
in the consciousness of power, is tempt- 
ed to undertake such tremendous artistic 
duties, and it is not difficult to find weak 
spots in his plays. The actual writing is 
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THE HOME 
irony, free from bitterness, has unjustly 
been mistaken for sympathy. 

The serious, infinite pains which he 
takes with the minor branches of his 
work is further evidence of his artistic 
purpose. Like the late Victorien Sardou, 
he has acquired an intimate knowledge of 
all the secrets of modern stage mechan- 
ism and illusion, and he brings his knowl- 
edge to bear on every detail. Fitch looks 
after the entire mise-en-scéne; the his- 
torical accuracy of all costumes, furni- 
ture, scenery and accessories ; he arranges 
color schemes; he rehearses every minor 
role, and spends valuable time with up- 
holsterers, dressmakers and scene paint- 
ers; he even attends to the printing of 
programs,.and not infrequently to the 
entr’acte music. All this because he con- 
siders himself responsible for the success 
or failure of his work in whole or in part. 
It is quite natural that academic niceties 
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done at fever heat, sometimes in his 
study, sometimes at rehearsals, often in 
moving trains, or even while listening to 
music, to which he is keenly devoted. His 
energies seem to be stimulated by the 
presence of human beings. While it is 
true that at times he overstrains his fer- 
tility, it is to be hoped that his frank 
touches, his spontaneity, the sprightliness 
and juvenile audacity of his apparently 
improvised scenes will not disappear, as 
the result of more painful execution. If 
only the ‘damned plots,” which dear Elia 
could never find, and which he once 
whimsically threatened to omit alto- 
gether, would come to Fitch in less splen- 
did profusion, it would perhaps be easier 
for him to restrain his youthful impetu- 
osity. He knows that there is plenty of 
room for improvement, but new work has 
an irresistible fascination for him, and, 
instead of perfecting the old play, he de- 
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termines to improve upon it in the next. 
That is the secret of his comparatively 
slow evolution. The wonder of it all is, 
that his work in these incredibly busy 
years has reached such a high level, and 
that there is such an astonishing advance 
over the early plays. 

Until quite recently, Fitch’s plays ex- 
isted only to be acted and not to be read. 
In this and many other respects there is 
a curious analogy between his work and 
that of Thomas Heywood, the most pro- 
lific: playwright of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The ‘“‘prose Shake- 
speare,” as Lamb in his pardonable en- 
thusiasm called him, is said to have had a 
hand, “or at least a main finger,” in near- 
ly three hundred plays. In the prefaces 
to the comparatively few printed works 
he repeatedly proclaims himself faithful 
to the stage, and states that it never was 
his ambition to be “voluminously read.” 
Heywood recognized the antagonism 
which exists between the literary and the 
dramatic, or, rather, theatrical, elements 
of his profession. If the publishers had 
been in the habit of printing his work 
shortly after its stage production, he 
would possibly have paid more attention 
to its enduring form and less to its mere 
theatricality. The same remarks are pe- 
culiarly applicable to Fitch, who is fa- 
mous for his ability to direct and manage 
rehearsals, and it will be interesting to 
consider his future work from the strictly 
literary point of view, now that a uniform 
edition of his plays is being issued. 

In one important particular many of 
the plays of Fitch and of other modern 
playwrights differ from those of Hey- 
wood and the other English dramatists. 
Today plays are generally written for 
stars, and these important personages try 
to force the playwright to subordinate 
everything to the display of their virtu- 
osities. Fitch’s ability to furnish excellent 
media for the exploitation of their pe- 
culiarities is indeed one of the reasons 
why they are so eager for new pieces 
from him. He is eminently happy in 
seizing upon the chief talents of an actress 
who is to be ushered into the existing 
galaxy. He balances and tunes the role 
to her ability with such fine skill that she 
immediately becomes established as an 
actress possessing rare insight and per- 
fect technical skill. Even secondary char- 
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acters are often developed with particular 
actors in mind. It is, perhaps, not im- 
possible to write a great drama in this 
way. The artistic dangers and pitfalls, 
however, are many, and they are well ex- 
emplified in that fantastic work, “Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines.” That might 
have been a pure comedy of the superfi- 
cial foibles and oddities of life in the 
bustle and waterfall period, centering 
around a prima donna; instead of which 
Fitch wrote a wayward, entertaining, in- 
tractable play for the display of Miss 
Ethel Barrymore’s many charms, but 
something which it would be fruitless to 
attempt to classify as comedy, extrava- 
gant buffoonery, or very serious drama. 

In his recent plays, however, the star’s 
part no longer dominates every scene. In 
“Her Own Way,” for instance, the so- 
called villain’s part really outshines the 
leading role. The forceful, unscrupulous 
Sam Coast, ill-bred, vulgar in speech and 
deportment, but sincere in his deep pas- 
sion for Georgiana, is contrasted with 
the girl’s weak, irresolute brother. Fitch 
with great skill put a dash of something 
fine into the fiber of this ordinary 
bounder, and the figure is so real that he 
commands our respect in spite of the 
trickery to which he resorts in order to 
win the girl he loves. This is undeniably 
one of the finest studies on the American 
stage, and one of which any dramatist 
might justly feel proud. Another graphic 
type, splendidly delineated, is the Duke 
in “The Coronet of the Duchess.” It is 
a portrait of consistent, indisputable vi- 
tality. The dextrous commingling of all 
the essential characteristics of a repre- 
sentative class of young Englishmen is a 
particularly notable achievement for the 
American dramatist. 

Fitch’s captivating studies of feminin- 
ity are, if anything, even more remark- 
able. First, one thinks of Jinny, “The 
Girl with the Green Eyes,” which John 
Corbin, one of our most discriminating 
critics, has described as “the most inti- 
mate, subtle and forcible character study 
yet seen in our drama.” Then there is 
that exquisite embodiment of all that is 
adorable in American womanhood, Joe, 
in “Her Great Match.” The atmosphere 
of many scenes in that charming poetical 
fantasy, its grace, lightness and refine- 
ment, its delicate strain of pure senti- 
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mental fragrance, deserve the highest 
praise. His latest and finest play, “The 
Truth,” shows his power of penetrating 
psychological analysis. Hailed in Boston 
as the greatest play ever written by an 
American, and consequently damned with 
faint praise in New York, the success of 
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this play in all European countries was 
unique and inspiring. The theme of “The 
Truth” lends itself to the exhibition of 
his finest characteristics. Taken in con- 
nection with certain passages in his other 
recent work it shows that Fitch is now 
concerning himself with abstract ideas 
and the deep, final things of life, besides 
providing us with capital entertainment. 
On the other hand, as if to remind us of 
his wide range, he has written “The 
Woman in the Case,” a melodrama in the 
best sense of that much abused term. 
This is one of Fitch’s most vigorous and 
logical works, and the technique is as sus- 
tained as Pinero’s at its best. Here we 
must also mention Miss Godesby, one of 
the Climbers, a subtle yet spirited por- 
trayal of a nervously elegant woman, 
with a streak of vulgarity, the kind of 
type Fitch excels in rendering. What a 
fine scene is the one where Warden in- 
advertently reveals his secret love for 
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Mrs. Sterling to this woman, and then 
successfully appeals to her nobler in- 
stincts, imploring her to avert a tragedy 
and to forego a triumph over her rival! 
We also recall with special pleasure those 
charming normal American girls, the 
stubborn Geraldine, and Sylvia, “the girl 
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who has everything” ; the sweet, homely, 
lovable woman, whose son wins the hand 
of the latter ; the impossible Mrs. Carley. 
a modern counterpart of Congreve’s Lady 
Wishfort ; and the estimable Grand Duch- 
ess of Hohenhetstein, a character charged 
with intense. tenderness, who won our 
homage and drew tears, when Madame 
Cotrelly played the part. These are all 
studies of fine fidelity, drawn from every 
station and plane of life. 

It would be very easy, by quoting from 
many other plays, to add to the above list 
and yet give no adequate idea of Fitch’s 
talents and fertility. It is unnecessary, 
however. Surely we are justified in ex- 
pecting something truly fine—at least, a 
great social satire—from a man who, 
while still young, and before his product- 
ive force has been fully spent, has 
achieved so many things which the crit- 
ic’s appetite of censure must exempt. 
Moreover, this brief notice of the man 
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and his work cannot from the nature of 
’ things be at all final, for Fitch is still in 
one of his transitional stages. He is al- 
ways advancing and no longer in the old, 
rather circumambient way. Even his 
harshest critics will admit that he has 
succeeded in crowding his mass of work 
with many delicious scenes, and things of 
permanent value and abiding interest. It 
is true he has never realized a lofty, uni- 
versal conception. He has, as yet, given 
us no play completely flawless or perfect- 
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ly rounded. He must still be judged in 
the bulk of his work and not by a single 
play. If, however, he will keep on over- 
riding barren, captious criticism, and will 
not let his powers be crushed into extinc- 
tion by it, if he will curb the impulse to 
start on a fresh track too often, and try 
faithfully and fearlessly to perfect his 
work, according to the high artistic 
standards and ideals which we believe are 
his, there can be but one result. 


New York City. 


® 
Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Senator Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver 


N discussing some of the schedules of 
the new tariff bill, during the extra 
session, debate in the Senate ran fast 

and furious. Some of the strong men 
of the Senate wholly forgot their pris- 
tine positions and dashed frantically upon 
their quondam leader, in defense of con- 
victions antagonistic to .the decreed 
course of events. Naturally they at- 
tracted wide attention—none more than 
Dolliver, of Iowa. He is a tremendous 
man, with a tremendous voice and tre- 
mendous energy. He is a quick thinker 
on his feet, a graceful—but especially 
forceful—-speaker, with ready wit, om- 
nific defiance, and a temper which does 
not always stand upon the order of its 
going. 

Senator Dolliver knew all about tariff 
revision before it began, for he was on 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House when the Dingley tariff was 
fought out. So he was not alone in ex- 
pecting to see the name of Dolliver fill 
one of the vacancies in the Senate 
Finance Committee — vacancies which 
were filled just before consideration of 
the present revision began. But it wasn’t 
there, and Dolliver had to resort to the 
floor of the open Senate to ventilate his 
views upon some of the doubtful intrica- 
cies of the present bill. Whether right 
or wrong, he did it magnificently. 

Senator Rayner, in one of his brilliant 
explosions, in the Senate, referred to 


Dolliver’s most extended effort in this 
way: 

“The greatest act was that performed by 
the radiant mutineer from Iowa. I have seen 
the Senate and the House held for hours upon 
great constitutional and governmental ques- 
tions by men of eloquence and’ power, but any 
man who can throw his emotions into the 
woolen and cotton schedules and captivate the 
Senate for two days by the charms of his 
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oratory and the sparkling humor of his re- 
partee deserves the admiration of posterity. 
It was an intellectual athletic achievement 
that has hardly ever been equaled upon the 
floor of this chamber.” 

Personally Senator Dolliver is one of 
the most agreeable and attractive of men. 
He has good build and presence for a 
fighter and is ready to fight whenever 
the signal sounds; but no man is better 
satisfied with peace or readier to meet 
one half way who comes under an olive 
branch. He has a strong, warm hand- 
clasp, a good democratic greeting and a 
hearty laugh always on duty, in spite of 
his black hair and flashing eyes and ten- 
dencies according—borrowed from Vir- 
ginia, where he was born just beyond a 
half century ago. He is a lawyer by in- 
stinct and education and never held a 
political position fill he began his career 
in Congress. He served nearly twelve 
vears in the House and for the past nine 
years has been a member of the Senate. 

No one ever tires of watching Senator 
Dolliver. 


& 
Senator William E. Borah 
Into the intricacies of tariff debate 


there was drawn discussion of an income 
tax, thru amendments offered to supply 
the revenue which it was claimed the 
present bill will fail to produce. In def- 
erence to previous findings of the Su- 
preme Court, these amendments called 
for deep constitutional consideration. 
That is evidently to be one of Senator 
Borah’s strong points, and he grasped 
the opportunity. It was not the first time, 
tho he is one of the new men—elected to 
the Senate in 1907—for he has already 
taken part in several profound constitu- 
tional discussions, securing for himself 
thereby a position on the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and suggesting the pos- 
sibility—one hears it whispered among 
the Senators and in the press gallery— 
that the long felt want of a successor to 
Spooner may yet be filled. His speech 
on the constitutionality of the income tax 
was one of the ablest arguments in its 
favor to which the Senate has listened in 
along time. It elicited a long reply from 
Senator Sutherland, another conspicuous 
constitutional authority, resulting in a 
most valuable legal discussion of the 
mooted question. 
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Senator Borah was born in Illinois, 
forty-four years ago, and began practis- 
ing law in 1890, devoting his time exclu- 
sively to his profession till he was elected 
to the Senate. He has naturally confined 
himself largely to legal discussion, since 
then, while getting his bearings on gen- 
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eral legislation; but in the meantime he 
has succeeded in creating an exception- 
ally favorable impression as a keen, clear 
thinker; broad-minded, — level-headed, 
“safe and sane,” and a distinct addition 
to the Senate. 

He is not a large man, but dignity and 
imperturbable poise give him command 
of the situation, when he is on his feet. 
His voice is unusually clear and pene- 
trating without effort. He speaks easily. 
His language is graceful, concise and 
effective. There is nothing of the tor- 
nado about him. Even his mass of long 
brown hair and bushy eyebrows fail to 
overcome the impression of cordial, 
frank good nature, emphasized in the rest 
of his face—a peculiar face, usually 
dominated by a smile instigated by char- 
acteristic friendliness. But when the 
Senator is on his feet, his eyes intense 
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with earnestness, the hair falling over his 
forehead, energy and confidence, without 
excessive demonstration, in every ges- 
ture, the real strength of the man ap- 
pears and the promise of what he will 
yet be in the Senate. He has the in- 
stincts and proclivities of a real Senator, 
and is one of the new element who will 
repay watching thru years to come. 

x 


Senctia Wile Aidan Genbds 


The Minute Man of the Republican 
side of the Senate, when the band begins 
to play, is Smith, of Michigan—William 
Alden Smith. Physically he is one of the 
small men, but he is a fighter, and when 
it comes to the courage of convictions he 
is one of the largest men in the Senate. 
He asks no quarter and gives very little 
till he is safely victorious. He has taken 
advantage of several opportunities, dur- 
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ing the tariff debate, to stand for his 
principles in a way which made the gal- 
leries long for the right to cheer. The 
old story of the first battle of the Spanish 
war is so thoroly characteristic that it is 
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worth telling again, if one is trying to 
pen-sketch Smith, of Michigan. Senator 
Smith was then a member of the House 
and was one of the commission sent 
down to investigate conditions in Cuba. 
The Spaniards were not particularly 
pleased and not over-zealous in affording 
easy means for research. The delegates 
were Over-protected by a military escort 
whose duty, it seemed to Smith, was to 
prevent their finding out anything; so he 
slipped the guards and began investigat- 
ing on his own account. His escape was 
discovered and five soldiers were sent to 
round him up. They found him and be- 
gan firing volleys of words which he 
could not understand, but to which he 
replied in vehement Michigan. Unable 
to move him that way the five soldiers 
got in front of him with fixt bayonets 
and began to advance. Smith was only 
armed with an umbrella, but he drew it 
manfully and fell upon those five soldiers 
and put them all to flight. It was the 
first battle of the Spanish war, and the 
American was victorious. 

That was, is, and will be, Senator Wil- 
liam Alden Smith, of Michigan. He is 
on his feet in an instant when words are 
required, and he has them at his tongue’s 
end—good ones, well put together, say- 
ing unmistakably what he means, with a 
vigor and earnestness which always re- 
mind one of the first battle of the Span- 
ish war. But socially Smith is one of 
the most delightfully cordial and courte- 
ous men to meet. He is as earnest in ex- 
pression of his friendship as he is of his 
disapproval, and as reckless of distinc- 
tions in following the dictates of his con- 
victions. He will attack the mightiest in 
the Senate as cordially as he will shake 
hands with the commonest of us who 
may seek a word with him. He has a 
peculiar face, which easily lends itself 
either to friendliness or antagonism. 
His clear gray eyes look either way with 
impunity. His iron-gray hair, cut rather 
long and parted well on one side, is al- 
ways brushed close to his head to keep it 
from flying about too much in spontane- 
ous encounters. His movements are 
quick and vigorous. 

Senator Smith was born in Michigan, 
in 1859, and admitted to the Bar there 
in 1883. But he began public life earlier, 
for he was once a page in the Michigan 
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House of Representatives. He began a 
vigorous newspaper career still earlier, 
and has never dropped that youthful 
newspaper affinity. He is now chief 
owner of the Grand Rapids Herald—the 
leading morning paper of Western 
Michigan. He served fourteen years in 






the National House of Representatives 
before he was elected to succeed General 
Alger in the Senate. He may not be a 
leader, yet, but he is a good man to have 
on your side, for he will speak right out 
in meeting for what he believes.. He is 
not afraid. 





The Industrial Department of a 
Railroad 


BY IRA H. SHOEMAKER 


INpUSTRIAL AGENT OF THE DeL_aware & Hupson Rartroap Co. 


large business there comes a time 

when the work must be systematized 
by departmental organization and the 
placing of skilled men at the head of 
each division, with the expectation that 
the attention and energy thus centered 
on each department will result in greater 
efficiency and activity. 

Railroad companies probably have the 
best organized business system in the 
world. A president is at the head and 
various departments are established to 
facilitate the handling of the different 
branches of work. The industrial de- 
partment is one of the late features be- 
ing specialized by railroad companies, 
and altho born of a somewhat selfish 
motive on the part of the railroads, it 
has proved of value to the general com- 
mercial world, and its usefulness is rap- 
idly increasing as its methods become 
better known. In the old days when 


Z the course of development of any 


manufacturers started a new enterprise, 
the chief question considered was power, 
and usually a waterfall was sought and 
the mill located at that point. Time has 
brought about a change. Railroad trans- 
portation has revoltitionized not only 
passenger travel, but also the methods of 
manufacturing, and today the chief 


. things thought of in determining the lo- 


cation of a manufacturing plant are: At 
what point can the desired raw materials 
be procured at the lowest freight rate: 
in what territory can the manufactured 
product be marketed with the best sales 
results; which road offers the best trans- 
portation facilities; what is the supply 
of labor, both skilled and unskilled; 
what are the living expenses, the tax 
rates, the banking facilities ; is the power 
furnished to be uniformly depended 
upon; can electric energy at this point be 
supplied at a lower cost by water power 
than by coal as a fuel. All these prob- 
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lems must be solved by the prospective 
manufacturer of our time before he can 
select a location combining the maximum 
of advantages with the minimum of dis- 
advantages. 

While the manufacturing interests 
realize that this question of location is 
an important one and has much to do 
with the ultimate success or failure of 
their enterprise, yet it is almost impos- 
sible for the average business man, be- 
cause of lack of time or opportunity, to 
collect sufficient data of a reliable and 
helpful nature. This is where the in- 
dustrial department of a railroad steps 
in. 

The railroad organization naturally 
embraces specialists in many lines. 
There are departments of traffic, trans- 
portation, engineering, accounting, me- 
chanics, geology, etc. All of these con- 
tribute their quota to the assistance and 
furtherance of the industrial depart- 
ment. The traffic department supplies 
on an instant’s notice any kind of data 
required in regard to rates. The trans- 
portation department is always ready 
with prompt and useful information as 
to movement of trains. The engineering 
department co-operates in the matter of 
sidetracks. The accounting department 
facilitates the adjustment of claims. The 
mechanical department offers valuable 
suggestions to manufacturers with refer- 
ence to equipment. The geologist sup- 
plies the analyses of ores and minerals. 
In addition to these various departments 
there are hundreds of agents represent- 
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ing the railroad company in the local 
territory, as well as a large soliciting 
staff in foreign territories. Every man 
is trained to be alert in anything indus- 
trial. From one end of the line to the 
other the railroad company’s representa- 
tives feel the thrill and interest of the 
industrial movement. Monthly and 
sometimes oftener the agents are called 
upon to report fully all the industrial 
conditions at their respective stations. 
All of these records are carefully tabu- 
lated and kept on file for future use. 
New things are continually arising and 
each one becomes a part of the great 


‘ system of exploiting the resources of the 


country. 

The conscientious industrial agent will 
not try to locate an enterprise which he 
believes is not adapted to his territory, 
because in so doing he would not accom- 
plish the result desired by the railroad 
company; for if the industry should not 
be successful there would be no result- 
ant traffic, and the railroad company 
would be subjected to continual annoy- 
ance on the part of shippers for the ad- 
justment of rates so as to keep the in- 
dustry alive, and in case of a failure on 
the part of the industry, it would be a 
poor advertisement for the railroad. 
Thus it will be seen that while the desire 
of both parties is in a measure selfish, 
the industrial agent must keep in mind 
both sides of the question, knowing that 
the profits to the railroad will be in 
direct ratio to the success of the indus- 
tries along its lines. 

Autsany, N. Y. 





The Standards of Animals 


BY BOLTON HALL 


Tue dog killed half a dozen sheep. 
Said he: “That is quite natural; I am 
only doing what any dog would do.” 

The street car company ran only half 
enough cars. Said the director: “The 


dividends are in the straps; all the lines 
do that.” 





The merchant arranged for a rebate 
on freight. He said: “That is business ; 
I am only doing what any merchant 
would do.” 

The dog was condemned as a public 
nuisance and shot. 


New York Ciry. 











The Industrial Struggle 


BY W. J. GHENT 


AvutHor or “Our 


See fierce struggle for bread forces 
an increasing number of persons 
into labor. The proportion of the 

whole population gainfully employed 
was 34.7 per cent. in 1880, 37.2 per cent. 
in 1890, and 38.2 per cent. in 1900. 
While during the last decade the popu- 
lation increased by but 20.7 per cent., 
the number of occupied persons in- 
creased by 32.3 per cent. Such is the 
stress of the battle that fresh recruits are 
constantly demanded ; and the cradle and 
the grave, as General Butler reported of 
the defense of Petersburg against Gen- 
eral Kautz, are robbed of about equal 
proportions to maintain the conflict. 

The old, it is true, find greater diffi- 
culty in securing steady places in the 
ranks ; and they tend more and more to 
become the scavengers and pariahs of 
the great industrial army, who must pick 
up a living as best they can. For only 
the strong and energetic are accepted for 
the hard and courageous tasks, while the 
tasks requiring nimble fingers or alert 
eyes are more and more given to young 
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greater service. But those out of whom 
the greatest profits can be wrung are 
eagerly accepted for the ranks. Women 
are drawn from their housework, and 
children from their studies and their 
play. Since 1890 women in employment 
have increased by 32.8 per cent., since 
1880 by more than 100 per cent. Con- 
siderably more than one-sixth of all chil- 
dren between ten and fifteen years of age 
were employed in 1900, an increase since 
1880 of 56.5 per cent. The percentage 
of all children at work was 16.8 in 1880; 
in 1900 it was 18.2. All is grist that 
comes to this capitalist mill, if only it 
can be ground into profit. 

The gainfully occupied part of the 
population, according to the census of 
1900, numbered 29,073,233 persons. On 
the basis of their occupations, I have 
here arranged them in four main classes 
and seven sub-classes or general groups. 
The capitalist class, the operative farm- 
ing class, the professional class and the 
working class are the main divisions, and 
two of these are further classified. 


OCCUPIED PERSONS BY CLASSES. 
(Prepared from the census volume on Occupations, 1904, pp. xxxii.-xlviii.) 





Per cent. 
; : of 
_ ,. Occupation Classes. increase. 
Capitalist class— 
Ny OR, nis pcbacacednndeonececed 74-9 
De SE, oa name senederunecenehbas 24.1 
BOG, COpeA COR ccceccdiccccsccvdcde 33-4 
Professional class 


Working class— 


Ciesteal amd Gietribetive .ccccceccccvcscvesec 48.4 
Mechanical and manufacture ..........0++4- 23.8 
Persomal and domestic ...ccccccccccccccces 26.3 
POSH BRE FALE ccccccvccvccvcccccccevesceens 44-7 
CE cc acacd nett eres desievesihetsarsees 37-4 
Total, weeking Clas .ccccccvcccvcceseses 34-4 
Total, all classes ...ccccccecvcccescees 32.3 

















Per cent. 

No. No. of total. 
1900. 1890. 1900. 1890. 
364,978 208,564 1.25 .92 
1,456,258 1,173,252 5.01 5.16 
1,821,236 1,381,816 6.26 6.08 
1,258,538 944,333 4-33 4-15 
5,758,608 5,371,853 19.81 23-63 
3,825,375 2,578,087 13.16 11.34 
6,538,147 5,279,586 22.49 23.22 
2,618,910 2,072,540 9.01 9.12 
4,623,157 *3,194,073 15.90 14.0 
2,629,262 1,913,373 9.04 8.41 
20,234,851 15,037,659 69.60 66.14 
29,073,233 22,735,061 100.00 100.00 


*The officials of the census of 1900 believe that approximately 582,522 children engaged in farm labor 


were omitted from enumeration in 1890. 


women and children. Thus the old, 
though under the same stress of need as 
the others, must hang upon the flanks of 
the army, permitted to do only the mean- 


est and most miserably recompensed 
tasks, all the while wistfully look- 
ing for an odd chance to be of 
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Of the four main divisions, or classes, 
three have more than held their own in 
relation to the total. The operative 
farmers—including owners, tenants and 
managers of a wide range of rural indus- 
tries—alone have fallen back. The fig- 
ures would be still more unfavorable for 
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them but for the increase of tenantry ; 
for the owners themselves, who consti- 
tuted 14.4 per cent. of the occupied pop- 
ulation in 1890, declined to 12.7 per cent. 
in 1900. They operated 74.5 per cent. 
of all farms in 1880, 71.6 per cent. in 
1890, and only 64.7 per cent. in 1900. 
Tho farm laborers and share tenants 
gained considerably in numbers, it is evi- 
dent that agriculture and its related in- 
dustries support a relatively decreasing 
population. The value of the rural prod- 
uct advances by enormous strides; in the 
ten years between 1889 and 1899 it in- 
creased by 92.2 per cent. But the num- 
ber of persons occupied thereby, tho in- 
creasing absolutely, fell from 44.3 per 
cent. of the total of occupied persons in 
1880, to 37.68 per cent. in 1890, and to 
35-71 per cent. in 1900. Doubtless the 
improvement of machinery has had much 
to do with these changes. Dr. H. W. 
Quaintance, in his monograph on “The 
Influence of Farm Machinery on Produc- 
tion and Labor,” shows that the average 
relative displacement of labor in produc- 
ing eight of the nation’s main crops has 
been 42.5 per cent. in something like a 
half-century. Agriculture is rapidly fol- 
lowing in the wake of factory production, 
and bringing forth a constantly increas- 
ing product by a relatively decreasing 
number of workers. Like factory pro- 
duction, further, it is creating a class of 
magnates at the expense of a class of 
proletarians. 

On the face of the census figures the 
farm laborers have increased by the nota- 
ble percentage of 44.7. The figures given 
for this group in the foregoing table are 
not identical with those of the census 
volume. A conjectural separation of 
employers and employed in some of the 
lesser groupings has been made here, 
causing some slight differences in the 
total. Doubt, however, is thrown upon 
the rate of increase given above by the 
warning of the census officials that a 
mistake was probably made by the enu- 
merators of 1890. The correction of this 
alleged mistake would just halve the rate 
of increase, leaving it at 22.4 per cent. 
Thé discrepancy is not so important as 
it might otherwise be, since the fact that 
farming land is coming more and more 
to be operated by land!ess workers is at- 
tested by other figures, about which there 


is no dispute. [arm tenantry increases, 
steadily and generally. In 1880 tenants 
operated 25.5 per cent. of all the farms 
in the United States, in 1890 they oper- 
ated 28.4 per cent., in 1900, 35.3 per cent. 
With two or three insignificant excep- 
tions, every State and Territory shared 
in this increase. Ownership declines 
relatively, tho slightly increasing abso- 
lutely, and every year sees a_ greater 
number of farms operated by non-own- 
ers. The “cash tenant” may be indul- 
gently regarded as a small capitalist in 
his way, but the “share tenant” is no 
other than an agricultural proletarian. 
For all practical purposes the group of 
agriculturai laborers should be made to 
include the “share tenants.” Were this 
done, the group of propertyless farm 
workers would be swelled by 1,273,366. 
Of the capitalist class, the “big fel- 
lows” have gained ground, while the “lit- 
tle fellows” have lost. The latter are 
not maintaining their relative strength, 
and are destined to a continuing decline 
The professional class, on the other hand, 
has slightly advanced its numerical stand- 
ing. But it is exceedingly doubtful if it 
has advanced its fortunes. Few phases 
of modern industrial life are more pa- 
thetic than the yearlv outpouring of 
thousands upon thousands of aspiring 
candidates for place and honors from the 
professional schools, their tumultuous in- 
vasion of the callings for which they have 
been trained, and their eager quest for 
work. To these thousands are added 
other thousands, many of them _half- 
fledged and inefficient, from the corre- 
spondence schools. 
“Every gate is thronged with suitors, all the 
the markets overflow,” 
and yet month by month the throng 
swells in volume, and the rivalry becomes 
keener and more desperate. Such is the 
manner of their hiring generally, that not 
many of them, however idle, would ap- 
pear in the census records of unemploy- 
ment. The lawyer waiting for a liti- 
gant, the physician for a patient, are of 
course, gentlemen “practising their pro- 
fessions,’ and must not be confounded 
with the common workman looking for 
a job. And yet it may truly be said of 
any one among tens of thousands of them 
that in a year he suffers a greater dura- 
tion of enforced idleness than the most 
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luckless day laborer. In some of the 
newer professions which are being con- 
stantly created, particularly in those 
wherein marked engineering or mechan- 
ical skill is required, there is at first a 
demand sometimes greater, and often at 
least equal, to the supply. But here 
again the chance of success acts like a 
magnet, drawing aspirants from all quar- 
ters, and soon there is a glut. With the 
increasing competition for employment, 
moreover, the rewards for professional 
services generally decline, and excepting 
the fortunate few who bear to the rest 
of the class something of the relation 
which the industrial magnate bears to the 
day laborer, the professional worker must 
accept what he can get. Less and less 
can he dictate his terms. 

Of the working class, two of the gen- 
eral groups—the manufacturing and me- 
chanical workers and the domestic and 
personal workers—have lost ground. 
But the class as a whole has notably in- 
creased its numbers. On the farm as in 
the city there is a progressive divorce- 
ment from ownership. It is reasonable 
to suppose that by the end of the decade 
the working class will constitute about 
three-fourths of the occupied population. 

With this increase in numbers on the 
one hand, the improvement of machinery 
and the consolidation of industry on the 
other, there follows an increase of un- 
employment, and a decrease of wages, 
actual if not nominal. The . workers 
produce values which are not returned to 
them in wages; with what they get for 
their toil they can buy back but a fraction 
of what they produce. There thus comes 
about a glut in the volume of commodi- 
ties. Not that at any time there are 
more shoes or gowns or measures of 
wheat than are needed and desired by 
the working men and women of America. 
There are probably not. But there are 
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always on hand more than these men and 
woinen can buy. They get one price for 
producing goods, but they must pay an- 
other and greatly augmented price to 
buy these goods. This glut in the vol- 
ume of commodities is relieved only by 
shutting down production or by exporta- 
tion; and when exportation declines 
there is a consequent decline in employ- 
ment and wages. The shutting off from 
our manufacturers of any of the impor- 
tant fields to which they now export 
goods would produce an industrial crash 
wi 1 frightful consequences. 

Viewing the growth of wealth in the 
hands of a small group of capitalists, will 
the workers, increasingly preponderant 
in numbers, continue to acquiesce in it? 
And experiencing among themselves at 
the same time a keener rivalry for em- 
ployment, a iowering of wage-rates and 
an ever-declining security of livelihood, 
will they not collectively strive for a so- 
cial system which promises them a com- 
plete control of industry and an immunity 
from want? They have the ballot, and 
it is not to be supposed that it can be 
taken from them. What they have here- 
tofore lacked is a common will. Those 
among them who have developed a con- 
sciousness, more or less partial, of com- 
mon interests, have for the most part 
heretofore contented themselves with 
“that poor, pathetic weapon, the strike.” 
But with the strengthening of employers’ 
organizations and the appearance of 
masses of unemployed who are willing 
to work at any wage, the strike fails as a 
means of securing the workers’ demands. 
More and more the workers come to see 
that the ballot, wielded not in behalf of 
one or the other of two contending camps 
of capitalist owners, but as a weapon of 
working-class interests, in accord with a 
working-class policy, is the one and only 
means of gaining their ends. 


New Yor« City 














Oxford Contrasts 


BY ALAIN LE ROY LOCKE 


[Mr. Locke is the first Negro to win a Rhodes scholarship. He won the honor when 
a senior at Harvard in competitive examination over seven contestants. His father was 
a lawyer and his mother a public school teacher. This article was written last year while 


Mr. Locke was in his first term at Oxford. 


at the very outset that what follow 

are but sketchy impressions of Ox- 
ford and Oxford life, based upon only a 
term’s residence and observation; a 
period just long enough, it may be said 
in apology, for one to have corrected 
one’s preconceptions, on the one hand, 
and not yet have contracted any bias or 
prejudices on the other. Oxford to most 
Americans, to tourists in general, the 
Oxford of the summer vacation is little 
more than a heap of legends and a pile 
of stones; they go very well together— 
legends and stones—and deceive only 
those whom they puzzle. But the real 
Oxford, the living society of term time, 
is puzzling only on the closest scrutiny, 
and in proportion as one is undeceived ; 
for it is, indeed, the most baffling of 
paradoxes. All appearances to the con- 
trary, Oxford life is not medieval, but 
most modern ; while it is Oxford thought, 
Oxford ideals of education that both 
seem to be and ought to be modern, 
which are, to my way of thinking at least, 
most medieval. These two significant 
facts, with the several significant con- 
trasts they make between Oxford and 
American universities, are all that this 
article can attempt to sketch, and that 
only in barest outline. 

Certainly the most fundamental, tho 
not the most evident, difference,a contrast 
hard to appreciate from an American 
viewpoint doubtless, is the simple fact 
that this great English university is a 
society of scholars, a scholar-craft for 
the perpetuation rather than for the ex- 
tension of learning, for the maintenance 
of its dignity as a class profession more 
than for its dissemination either as an in- 
stitutional or popular heritage. Where- 
fore it follows—as the night the day per- 
haps, yet quite as inevitably, that the 
typical Oxonian is neither a philosopher 
nor an educationalist in ours or the Ger- 
man sense of the terms, For the typical 
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Oxonian’s philosophy is a philosophy of 
manners, ethics of the Aristotelian sort 
rather than a system of thought or even 
a systematization of knowledge; and his 
pedagogy is based upon the principle of 
the craft-guild, the principle that who- 
ever has served his apprenticeship is a 
journeyman and fit to teach apprentices, 
and whoever has matured as a journey- 
man is, in turn, master over journeymen 
and a guardian of the profession. This 
is why the ability to parse Greek sen- 
tences is thought to imply the ability to 
teach -the parsing of Greek sentences. 
And why also a master’s degree is con- 
ferred for four years further_ enrollment 
upon the university books after gradua- 
tion, a sufficient time, in all reason, for 
the discipline of the undergraduate 
régime to have ripened into character, or 
as some one has facetiously put it, just 
time enough for a man to have recovered 
the mastery of himself. 

Both the inherent excellence and de- 
fect of Oxford as an educational system 
seem to center here. Because his. phil- 
osophy is a philosophy of manners, and 
the discipline of study goes hand in hand 
with the discipline of living, the typical 
Oxonian is inevitably a man of culture— 
a man whose learning bears some vital 
reiation to his life. Because his theory 
and practice of education is the theory 
and practice of a-craft, the typical Oxon- 
ian’s learning is his own private property 
by which he makes his living or main- 
tains his social standing, and which he 
finally bequeaths to his sons. That is to 
say he is neither by temperament nor by 
force of social obligation-a teacher. The 
Oxford professor is very like the profes- 
sional type the world over, but the Ox- 
ford “don” or tutor, as compared with an 
American type that boasts himself, Prom- 
etheus-like, “a maker of men,” is very 
like a prudent gardener who relies a 
prayerful lot on the sun, and the wind, 
and the rain—on his system and the nat- 
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ural laws of growth. Not that he isn’t 
painstaking and watchful, but he would 
as soon think of inoculating a set of 
young men with a dangerous or conta- 
gious idea as a gardener of pouring 
worms in his garden ; as soon think of re- 
versing the natural, logical, traditional 
order of exposition or of altering the per- 
spective to inspire interest and enthu- 
siasm, as a gardener of planting a bulb 
upside down. And, again, an Oxford 
man who goes out to teach would hardly 
go out with the idea of making little Ox- 
fords over England, but of selecting and 
making little Oxonians, orienting them 
toward the great Mecca of their fathers. 
Education at Oxford, in brief, influences 
and influences for life every one who be- 
comes a part of its corporate life. This 
is its excellence. But the same system 
gives Oxford a sort of religious domin- 
ance over the province of knowledge that 
certainly makes the right to teach, and 
too often the right to be taught a matter 
of apostolic succession, and excommuni- 
cates all education that does not sub- 
ordinate itself as directly preparatory to 
that system. This is its defect: both ex- 
cellence and defect are medieval. 

These statements will seem unkind and 
adverse to those who think it a reproach 
to be called medieval—but by such Ox- 
ford never can be understood or appre- 
ciated. It is more serious that they will 
seem unjust and untrue to many who are 
familiar with the slow but persistent 
progress of university reform at Oxford. 
Is not Oxford, such men will say, the 
source of the movement for the extension 
of university teaching? She has estab- 
lished, and maintains in flourishing con- 
dition, an elaborate system of research 
degrees. It is a matter of commonplace 
that the honor school of history is be- 
coming so popular as almost to dispute 
the traditional ascendancy of the school 
of the humanities. Then there is the 
new movement in the study of sociology, 
the diploma system, the recently proposed 
engineering department, and the promis- 
ing Curzon fund for the express further- 
ance of university aims and development. 

But notwithstanding all this, the con- 
tention is that Oxford is still medieval ; 
not, indeed, because the Oxford system 
is antiquated, but because the typical 
Oxonian’s ideas of the purposes and 
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privileges and ideals of education are. 
University reforms seem like the yield- 
ing of the outer walls, while deep within 
the old régime flourishes with greater 
intensity because of its restrictions—in- 
deed, with the religious intensity and 
fervor of a beleaguered city of the elect. 
And the greatest misfortune is that what 
was once a society is fast becoming a 
sect. There are circles in Oxford still 
where, if Truth is an open book, it is 
like those books of childhood memory, 
too heavy for youthful knees, and 
opened only on the maternal lap. In 
those same circles, an instructor is an 
intermediator rather than a guide; and a 
library a precious granary stored against 
intellectual famine, and not a mint and 
exchange for the currency of modern 
thought; and there, too, scholastic dis- 
tinction means social privilege more than 
simply certified skill or attainment. 

The usual, trite criticisms of Oxford 
are as unfair as they are unreasonable. 
Oxford is above all else consistent, and 
one must either take issue with the sys- 
tem or with nothing at all. It is foolish, 
for instance, to charge Oxonians with 
pedantry, granting their contention that 
the best thought is impersonal, and that 
a first-class mind is like a first-water 
diamond, colorless and_ transparent. 
Again, from a certain point of view, dig- 
nity is superciliousness; and _ craft- 
secrets, charlatanism ; and an aristocracy 
of learning, which Oxford is indeed, 
must needs seem wrong side out if 
viewed from the outside. This is what 
is meant by saying that Oxford is medi- 
eval, and that it must some day face, not 
reforms but reform; that is to say, be 
challenged as a system. And that day, 
to the lasting and reasonable regret of 
many Oxonians, Oxford will probably 
choose to become modern. 

3ut once this ancient tradition, that 
every one admits to be one of the most 
effective and desirable of educative in- 
fluences, is driven out of scholarship, 
where will it take refuge? It is to be 
hoped in university customs and social 
life. where it is supposed even now to be 
rooted, but is so only nominally. Ox- 
ford social life is a remarkably well- 
seasoned and_ well-working system, 
rather paternal, it is true, but one where 
every university function, every unt- 
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versity custom is both the occasion 
and the cause of some little bit of 
wholesome social life. Even when the 
difficulties of American contrasts are 
met and the social antipodes meet, the 
system by no means breaks down; and 
under the usual English conditions of 
more or less approximation to one scale 
or standard of living among college men, 
it is or should be the great paradigm to 
American universities. For one of the 
greatest of our university problems, I 
take it, is to make the social life of stu- 
dents the corporate life of the university, 
and so to equalize its contrasts and fra- 
ternize its so-called fraternities as to 
make it worthy of a single name. Inter- 
collegiate sports in which the public can- 
not take sufficient interest to seriously 
intrude itself upon undergraduate life 
are another thing that should be our 
present envy and despair. Some would 
claim that our American college debate 
brings students enough into contact with 
non-academic life and problems to an- 
ticipate all charges of intellectual pro- 
vincialism. But the English equivalent, 
a sort of mock parliament, has the addi- 
tional advantage of being the direct 
preparation for civic usefulness our de- 
bate is supposed to be. Our average 
college debating is as good a training 
for open—that is to say public—minded- 
ness as football is for healthy, normal 
living. 

But to call Oxford social life effective 
does not gainsay our contention that it is 
not what it is supposed to be, a note- 
worthy survival of medievalism. It is 
of all things most modern. There are 
the old customs, the old forms, it is true. 
The very same that seem so “medieval 
and quaint” to the tourist, are so for- 
mally observed as to have little or no 
meaning. The living conventions of 
Oxford social life are the fashions and 
customs of the English “public” or pre- 
paratory schools. It is rather disillu- 
sioning, for instance, to hear in connec- 
tion with the gown-wearing custom that 
every night scores of undergraduates 
run the risk of losing five shillings 
rather than be bothered by them, and 
that the university administration thinks 
the temptation so natural as to count 
upon its being profitable—and finding it 
so. Money fines and dispensations, 








which are quite the rule at Oxford, have 
marked the disintegration of medieval 
codes of discipline before this. And 
when medievalism has been driven out 
of scholarship it will have ample work 
to do, filling with the true spirit of rever- 
ence and tradition the observance of 
what are now largely formal conven- 
tions of student life and custom. This 
superiority Oxford will always have 
over most American universities, how- 
ever, that it is a place of select retire- 
ment, so necessary—since a place of 
preparation is necessarily a place apart 
—the one thing that may ultimately keep 
the urban American university from be- 
ing the home of scholarship, of beauty 
and repose. 

Tho much of the beauty of Oxford is 
latent in its mouldering stones and the 
conventional observance of its own tra- 
ditions, there is one beauty of tradition 
that is its chief charm—of great antiquity 
and slow growth, and therefore as yet 
almost below the horizon for our more 
westerly prospects. It is the beauty of 
impersonal service that only the oldest 
and most sanctified of institutions can 
command. There is in the teaching and 
the living of Oxford a self-effacement 
that almost seems to be self-sacrifice until 
one reflects how human and dignified and 
well-proportioned it is withal in its very 
humility. It consecrates even the most 
aristocratic of all aims, self-culture, and 
makes one wish democracy did not need 
to be so blatant, so self-assertive—but it 
does need to be. 

3ut what is the point of all this con- 
trast, all this that one calls the paradox 
of Oxford? The simple fact that Ox- 
ford is a place worthy of the respect of 
all, the thinking consideration of many, 
the pilgrimage of some. Further that 
Oxford and American universities are so 
different that, in the main, the faults of 
the one are the virtues of the other and 
vice versa. There is a class of men, the 
American Rhodes scholars, whom these 
contrasts vitally concern, and in conclu- 
sion a word concerning them. 

It has often been remarked that the 
credit given for three or four years, as 
the case may be, in American universi- 
ties, is very slight, and to those who know 
that socially and in all college as dis- 
tinguished from university matters the 
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Rhodes man becomes a “fresher com- 
moner,” even this credit seems merely 
nominal. But what else can it be if Ox- 
ford is such a craft-guild of learning? 
The very essence of its discipline is that 
the journeyman should have been an ap- 
prentice, and the master, a journeyman, 
and that the generations of the craft 
should have grown up beside each other. 
In such a system there is no anticipating 
the first or any intermediate stage. And 
then again does it follow that, because 
the defects of the American system are 
the virtues of the English, the finished 
Rhodes man is the well-rounded man 
public opinion expects him to be, the per- 
fect circle logic makes him out? By no 
means. If he has served his time and 
purpose well, he will be, I take it, a man 
whose sympathies are wider than his 
prejudices, whose knowledge is larger 
than his beliefs, his work and his hopes 
greater than he himself. He will be an 
ideal type—a rare type, indeed—a pa- 
triotic cosmopolitan. The representa- 
tiveness of a Rhodes man is often spoken 
of in diplomatic terms—and it is in a 
sense a diplomatic mission with this dif- 
ference be it added for prospective 
Rhodes men: Whereas the cash value of 
the diplomat is earned in his own coun- 
try, and his credit-value good currency 
abroad; the Rhodes man will find that 
his paper value presented to him in his 
commission, so to speak, is at home, and 
his title to it, indeed his title to any ex- 
ceptional consideration whatsoever must 
be earned at Oxford. 

There is one more contrast, one which 
it is my privilege to have observed as a 
personal experience, that is mentioned 
with greater deference to a sense of duty 
than to its own private claims. To one 
who has lived upon the cleavage-plane of 
so great a class distinction as that of 
races in America, distinctions are mar- 
velously subtle things, they are so broad 
as sometimes to seem ridiculously unreal, 
self-contradictory, yet they manage to 
evade the keen edge of logic which splits 
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a hair instead. And real as they are, they 
are too often due to defective eyesight 
all round. In a land of class distinctions, 
distinctions which have taxed ‘my blunt 
democratic vision, I have found no race 
distinctions, and better still in cultured 
circles no race curiosity. While in Amer- 
ica, where they boast of having no class 
distinctions, there are both race distinc- 
tions, and a certain strange race-curios- 
ity which most optimistically interpreted 
is a forerunner of race-sympathies and 
understandings. What is there left to 
say but to repeat what has been said be- 
fore—the faults of one system are often 
the virtues of another, and vice versa? 
There is something more, however. I 
shall not speak of individual preferences 
—they mean little, for wherever a man 
consents to live there, I take it, he is sat- 
isfied or ought to be—or else values some 
other things he possesses actually or in 
prospect above his self-satisfaction. But 
racially, I prefer disfavor and that most 
proverbial and effective of disciplines, 
persecution even, to indifference. One 
cannot be neutral toward a class or social 
body without the gravest danger of los- 
ing one’s own humanity in denying to 
some one else the most human of alli 
rights, the right to be considered either a 
friend or an enemy, either as helpful or 
harmful. So for the good of every one 
concerned, I infinitely prefer race preju- 
dice to race indifference. Further than 
this, I believe that we, with our ten mil- 
lion odd problems, each solving his own 
and then, if need be, helping solve his 
neighbors’, will have completed our 
gigantic task before the sixty million 
combined will have come to terms with 
that one stubborn, irreducible fraction 
they call “the race-problem.” And then, 
in shame and annoyance, they will wash 
the scribbled slate clean, and begin all 
over again—it is to be hoped, on the next 
problem. It is a far cry from this to Ox- 
ford, but not as far as from Oxford to 
this. 


Hertrorp CoLiece, OxForp. 
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New Amsterdam 


THE moment for the publication of 
the first two volumes of a History of the 
City of New York, by Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer, has been wisely chosen, in 
view of the coming Hudson celebration. 
No better or more permanent souvenir 
of the occasion can possibly be desired 
than these two volumes, which are ample 
guarantee of the quality of the two that 
are still to follow. 

Mrs. van Rensselaer—where could a 
fitter name have been found to place 
upon the title page of a history of New 
Amsterdam than this ?—has planned and 
thus far carried out a work of more than 
local significance and value, in this, that 
from her first page onward, she keeps in 
mind the larger significance of the 
Dutch settlement on the Hudson, 7. e¢., 
its relation to and influence upon the 
English colonies between which it inter- 
vened, a wedge, but also a meeting-point, 
where so much of Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion and institutions was modified and 
adapted to the future uses of democracy. 
New Netherland— New Amsterdam. 


snore by token—was a melting pot, and 


not the least important of the ingre- 
dients it served to fuse were of Dutch 
provenience. This historian says: 
“Seeing how distinctly English in origin are 
most of our institutions and in how democratic 
a temper they are administered and by the peo- 
ple endorsed, modern Americans fail to under- 
stand that, while England did largely give wus 
our belief in the rights of the citizen and in 
the practicability of republicanism, it was not 
the well-spring of our republican ideals. These 
developed inevitably on colonial soil, and their 
growth was helped much less by British precept 
or practice than in the beginnings by Dutch 
influences variously transmitted, and in later 
years by French teachings and example.” 


These be sane words in a sane histor- 
ical study, which is notably impartial and 
just, free from the wholesale glorifica- 
tion of all things Dutch that, some 
twenty years ago, marked the beginning 
of the end of the predominance of the 
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New England school of American histo- 
rians, who sought in England alone, and 
nowhere else, the origins of our institu- 
tions. The late Douglas Campbell was 
one of the pioneer enthusiasts in the 
service of the Dutch claim to the pre- 
dominant place among the formative in- 
fluences of the United States; with him 
the pendulum swung to the other ex- 
treme. In Mrs. van Rensselaer’s book 
it assumes its normal position. 

The historian of New York is con- 
fronted with a lamentable lack of doct- 
mentary sources, especially in the earlier 
years of the settlement. Indifference— 
nay, more, blindness—at home led to a 
neglect of records that in later years 
could no longer be consulted; those of 
the Dutch West Indian Company, for in- 
stance, sold by that languishing trading 
concern early in the nineteenth century 
as old paper, and destroyed by its pur- 
chasers. Whatever sources remain, 
however, at home and abroad, have 
served in the preparation of this history, 
another of whose merits is its sound ap- 
preciation of the influence of European 
international policies upon the history of 
New Netherland and the colonies to the 
north and south of it. 

Mrs. van Rensselaer deals with the 
story of New Amsterdam, not with that 
of the whole province, except in so far 
as is necessary to give the proper per- 
spective, this appreciation of relative 
values and meanings extending also to 
the British colonies. Hence the wider, 
the national usefulness of the work. 

These first two volumes cover the 
story of New York during the period 
from its foundation to the accession of 
William and Mary—its Dutch existence. 
The remaining volumes will be devoted 
to the English domination and the years 
of the Revolution, 1789 being chosen for 
the conclusion of the history, the year of 
the inauguration of Washington as first 
President of the United States. 

“To go farther than this would not be to 
continue the same story, but to begin on the 


same ground one of a different kind. Early in 
the nineteenth century there dawned for New 
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York a new period of prominence, during 
which it grew to be the chief city of the new 
nation and the New World. But in 1789 its 
original kind of importance was shorn away 
from it. It was no longer, as it had been for 
generations, the capital of a province inde- 
pendent of its neighbors and semi-autonomous, 
or, as it had been in recent years, the capital 
of a virtually independent State; and eight 
years later it ceased to be even the capital of 
one of the United States.” 

In this review only a general impres- 
sion is conveyed, the impression left by 
the work upon the reviewer, which is 
one of sound historical balance, of well- 
seen proportions and well-drawn conclu- 
sions. Father Knickerbocker does not 
boast; he is merely conscious of the 
value of his contribution to the building 
of the nation. Within twenty years after 
its founding, eighteen languages were 
spoken within the limits of his town. He 
refashioned all this heterogeneous mate- 
rial after his own sturdy image; its de- 
scendants he taught to be good Ameri- 
cans. He has never ceased from per- 
forming this service to the country to 
this date. 

Following in Douglas Campbell’s foot- 
steps, the Rev. Dr. William Elliot Grif- 
fis has rendered good service these last 
fifteen years as a popularizer, among 
young Americans, of the historical 
service of Holland to their country. His 
books are enthusiastic and they are pic- 
turesque, sufficient unto their purpose. 
To their number he now adds, in com- 
memoration of the Hudson celebration, 
a fifth volume, The Story of New Neth- 
erland: The Dutch in America,’ in which, 
as always in his writings, the human ele- 
ment prevails over the scientifically his- 
toric. His books deserve a place on the 
shelf of every New York boy and girl 
who boast Dutch blood, as which of 
them cannot? 

In this connection it is appropriate to 
refer to the new edition of Motley’s His- 
tory of the United Netherlands,’ in two 
volumes, printed on thin paper, which 
brings the work, so much larger in bulk 
than the “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
of which it is the continuation, within 
handy compass. 


2Tue Story or New NetnHertann. By William 
Elliot Griffis. lus. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 16mo. $1.25 net. 

SHistory oF THE Unitep NETHERLANDS, FROM THE 
DeatH oF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE TWELVE 
Years’ Truce. By John Lothrop Motley. New edi- 
tion, portraits. New York: Harper & Bros. 2 vols., 
8vo. $3.00. 


Motley continues to hold his honored 
place among the Dutch historians, a 
pioneer in many ways, and still, in some, 
their guide. This edition, from the press 
of his original publishers in this country, 
is provided with a brief introductory 
note, which draws largely upon his cor- 
respondence for the information it con- 
veys. This fact will serve as a pretext, 
if one be needed, for a reference to this 
“Correspondence,” edited by George 
William Curtis, a strikingly brilliant cvl- 
lection of letters that is well worth re- 
reading, and especially worth recom- 
mending to the attention of a younger 
generation, which is not likely to turn to 
it unless invited in this way. 

Of the United Netherlands nothing 
new can be said at this late date, excepi 
what has just been written above. Mot- 
ley’s three great works remain the best 
on the history of Holland during its 
most important period available to the 
English reader. They continue a living 
influence, because to sound scholarship 
they add a contagious, uplifting enthu- 
siasm for the great causes of humanity 
whose fate was decided in the Low 
Countries three centuries ago. 


ey 
Church Music 


In Songs for the Chapel’ the editors 
have chosen hymns that express “normal 
and constant Christian experience” 
rather than those of spiritual exaltation. 
Watts, of course, leads, with thirteen 
hymns; next to whom follows How, with 
eight; Wesley, with seven; Faber and 
Monsell, each six; Bonar and Whittier, 
five; Doddridge, S. Longfellow, Mont- 
gomery, Heber and Ellerton, four ; while 
Newton, Pollock and Thwing have three 
each. By this summary it will be seen 
that the book represents the modern 
changes in religious sentiment. The 
hymns have been selected with good 
taste, specially chosen for students’ use. 
Modern music has also been chosen, of 
the English churchly type, as is the fash- 
ion today with compilers of hymn and 
tune books, twenty-seven of the hymn 
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tunes being by Dykes, eighteen by Barn- 
by, and so on. True, the editors have 
chosen fifteen tunes by Lowell Mason, 
but could they not have allowed one less 
to Dykes and have kept Oliver Holden’s 
“Coronation,” in spite of critics? Must 
we sing the English Miles End? But 
despite this English leaning the book is 
unusually good. 

No two lovers of hymns would agree 
as to what the hundred best hymns are. 
English-speaking hymn lovers would 
probably include about half of those 
counted in the Rev. John Cullen’s chosen 
hundred, and perhaps a larger propor- 
tion of the thirty-three placed in the ap- 
pendix. Naturally Dr. Cullen’s choice 
falls upon hymns by ecclesiastics of the 
English Church. If there are, as he 
says, but three hundred good hymns in 
our tongue, “Gospel Songs,” such as 
“The Ninety and Nine” and “Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus,” useful as they have 
been, can hardly be counted among them, 
certainly not in the first hundred; nor 
should a tenth of this chosen number be 
translations from other tongues. The 
only American writers here represented 
are Bishop Coxe, P. P. Bliss and Fanny 
Crosby. 

Scripture and Song in Worship,’ dedi- 
cated to the memory of William Rainey 
Harper, superintendent of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Sunday School, 1897- 
1906, is the outgrowth of experience in 
Sunday school work under President 
Harper, individual services here given 
having been tested in the school. The 
Scripture passages are carefully chosen 
(Prof, E. D. Burton, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, has aided the editors), and both 
hymns and music are such as should be 
learned in Sunday school and can be 
treasured for life. An occasional use of 
one of these services instead of a pre- 
paratory lecture or the stereotyped prayer 
meeting might not be amiss in some 
churches. 

Practical Church Music* is specially 





°THE Hunprep Best HyMNS IN THE ENGLISH Law- 
CUAGE, with an Anpendix. Selected and Arranged by 
the Rev. John Cullen, Vicar of Radcliffe-on-Trent. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 

SScRIPTURE AND SonGc 1N Worsuip. A _ Service 
Rook for the Sunday School. Arranged by Francis 
Wayland Shepardson and Lester Bartlett Jones. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press: 50 cents net. 

*PracticaL Cnurcw Music: A Discussion of Pur- 
noses, Methods and Plans. By Edmund S. Lorenz. 
New York, Chicago, Toronto, London, Edinburgh: 
lieming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 








praiseworthy because, from cover to 

cover, the author never forgets that 

church music should be an act of wor- 
ship; at the same time he is broad 
enough, while discriminating against 
rubbish, to value in its place the “gospel 
song.” Its general divisions treat of the 
minister’s musical and hymnological 
preparation, with Some valuable sugges- 
tions for theological seminaries on con- 
gregational and choir singing and the 
management of choirs, followed by prac- 
tical applications of the subject to funer- 
als, evangelistic work, Sunday schools, 
and so on, including the question of or- 
gans and their purchase. The book is, 
in fact, a compact, well-written encyclo- 
pedia which can be made of practical 
value if studied by pastors, choir leaders 
and music committees. Members of 
choirs might profit by reading such chap- 
ters as treat of church solos, choir re- 
hearsals, and the serious import of the 
service which they lead. The first ap- 
pendix gives a list of books helpful in 
the study of church music and of hymns, 
the second devotes more: than a dozen 
pages to titles of chosen music for choir 
and solo use, and the third gives outlines 
and subjects for song sermons and 
services. 

& 

Ancient Greek Historians. By J. B. Bury, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

Several years ago Gardiner M. Lane 
founded a lectureship of history at Har- 
vard. Of the incumbents, who are of 
the highest order, Professor Bury stands 
pre-eminent as a scholar of history, rank- 
ing with Mommsen, Busolt, and Edward 
Meyer. In the prime of life, he is mak- 
ing history by bringing in his sheaves. 
His history of Greece is a sober and ju- 
dicial text-book of over 900 pages. But 
it is no mere text-book. Bury has 
searched the springs of action and char- 
acter as the veteran Freeman has never 
done, and the veteran Mahaffy must 
yield the palm to his pupil, who, in every 
case, has reached to the bone and mar- 
row of the matter. History was born 
with Hekatzos, of Miletos, who was also 
one of the founders of geographical 
science. But he was mainly a historian. 
“What I write here,” he says, “is the 
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account which I considered to be true.” 
He wrote in plain, honest prose, and in 
choosing it the founder of history 
showed his insight. He, and not Hero- 
dotus, was the first real prose writer. But 
in Herodotus we find “a work which 
time has not been allowed to destroy or 
diminish.” Literary thefts are common 
in Herodotus. His description of Egypt 
is not original. He reproduces the ac- 
count which Hekatzos had given in his 
“map of the world.” There is little doubt 
that when Herodotus visited Egypt he 
had the book of Hekatzos with him. 
3ury has reasons for holding that the 
last three books of Herodotus were com- 
posed prior to the other six, and before 
he began his travels. We read the 
“Father of History” with constant de- 
light, and yet we know that Thucydides 
must have smiled at the many millions 
who are said to have invaded Greece and 
drank its rivers dry. His sanity is like 
a clearing wind. Polybios, of “the Sil- 
ver Age,” was by no means a weak 
writer of history. He had learned Rome 
and its history thru and thru in his long 
exile as a hostage. He set forth Rome’s 
strength as well as its depravity. 


& 

The Romance of American Expansion. By 
H. Addington Bruce. With 16 illustra- 
tions. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

Mr. Bruce’s aim in The Romance of 
American Expansion, as sufficiently in- 
dicated in his title, is to give briefly and 
from the standpoint of personal adven- 
ture; as far as possible, the various out- 
reachings of the American spirit which 
has carried our banner—too often with 
a wicked dash—southward to the Gulf 
and westward to the points where the 
seal hibernates along the northern coast 
and the prickly cactus bristles along the 
Mexican border. That “wicked dash” is 
a part of our political history of which 
we do not all cherish a pleasant memory. 
Mr. Bruce does not altogether ignore it; 
he does, however, lay stress on the 
“dash” rather than on the wickedness of 
it. Our advances always—except, in the 


cases of Alaska and the Louisiana 
Purchase—had their picturesque fig- 
ures “planting the flag” somewhere. 


There is a new generation to be made 
acquainted with these heroes, and the 


historian, having in mind ‘the young, 
does well in keeping in the foreground 
Daniel Boone, Frémont the Pathfinder, 
and Sam Houston, who was at first 
“drunken Sam,” then “His Excellency” 
the President of Texas, finally “Senator” 
and “Governor” Samuel Houston, pio- 
neer and patriot, who kept his promise: 
“IT will never forget the country of my 
birth.” Retelling the story of these men 
—a story so familiar to the older genera- 
tion—the historian refuses to “burn” 
over the annexation of Texas or the 
profitable acquisition of New Mexico 
and California by a somewhat unholy 
pressure, yet gives to the reader, even 
for this old and lapsed controversy, am- 
ple sources of information. The per- 
sonal note in Mr. Bruce’s work extends 
to Andrew Jackson for the acquisition 
of Florida, Jefferson for the Louisiana 
Purchase, Thomas H. Benton in connec- 
tion with the occupation of Oregon, 
Seward for the Alaska cession, and Wil- 
liam McKinley for our leap across the 
water to Porto Rico and the Philippines. 


& 


The Appreciation of Music. By Thomas 
Whitney Surette and Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.50. 

Again the effort is made to train the 
music loving public to become intelligent 
listeners. Messrs. Surette and Mason 
have prepared their book for use in 
schools and colleges as well as by the gen- 
eral public to aid in applying to musi: 
the kind of study which has long been 
profitably pursued in the other arts. The 
work follows the evolution of musical art 
from the primitive folksong up to the 
symphony of Beethoven, illustrating this 
evolution by carefully chosen musical ex- 
amples or extracts analyzed in the text 
as an aid to the concentration of atten- 
tion, the focusing of mind as well as the 
merely physical sense of hearing on the 
melodies and their development. Tho 
professedly written for those who do not 
care to go into “technicalities,” the book 
would be of little value to any one with- 
out some technical knowledge of music. 
Further study is suggested by lists of 
books for collateral reading, but stress is 
laid on the fact that music itself is the 
central point in the plan of study. In 


view of the fact that one of the chief dif- § 
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ficulties in the study of musical apprecia- 
tion is the unfamiliarity of classical mu- 
sic to the ordinary student, the use of an 
instrument by the students themselves is 
recommended—and wisely, for nobody 
can learn to appreciate music by theoret- 
ical study; it is only by frequently hear- 
ing good music with mind as well as ears 
attentive that one grows to understand 
and appreciate its wonders and its beau- 
ties. 
& 


Literary Notes 


.A frank and detailed description of life 
and crime in the Bowery is given by Dr. 
Nascher in The Wretches of Povertyville cs. 
J. Lanzit, Chicago). The author has no ap- 
parent object or literary skill and the book is 
filled with repetition. 


..A multum in parvo is what the Hand- 
buch sum Neuen Testament promises to 
be, which is being brought out by Prof. H. 
Lietzmann, of Jena, and of which Prof. E. 
Klostermann, of Kiel, has published the “Com- 
mentar zu Matthius.” It is to be a compact, 
solid, yet brief modern commentary on the en- 
tire New Testament, as appears already from 
the names of the collaborators, namely, Profs. 
H. Gressmann, W. Heitmiiller, F. Niebergall, 
E. Preusschen, L. Rodermachér, H. Schlosser, 
P. Wendland, H. Windisch. Mohr, of Tiibin- 
gen, publisher. 


..In The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1909 
an increased amount of information is given 
without increase of bulk, thanks to changes of 
type, the suppression of superfluous details, re- 
arrangements and other economies of space. 
This valuable reference book is so well estab- 
lished in world-wide public favor that comment 
is unnecessary. One accepts it as an author- 
ity and never finds it at fault. It may be 
stated here that a new section has been added 
this year, giving a brief statement with refer- 
ence to the Hague tribunal, and a list of its 
members. It may be pointed out that the sur- 
viving Russian member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, to give it its official title, 
Mr. H. E. de Martens, has just died, which 
momentarily leaves Russia without representa- 
tion on the tribunal, as no successor to M. de 
Martens’s colleague, M. Mouravieff, has been 
appointed yet. (Macmillan Co., 12mo., $3 net.) 


....An operatic guide book with a difference 
has been compiled by Leo Melitz, director of 
the Stadt Theatre at Basel, in The Opera 
Goers’ Complete Guide, which comes to us in 
an English translation by Richard Salinger 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.20 net). Brevity and 
succinctness in outlining the plot of each opera 
and the inclusion of practically everything 
worthy the name of opera produced in the last 
hundred years were the double: purpose of the 
compiler. The stories of 209 operas are given ; 

also the casts and the principal airs. The plan 
is well carried out, tho the fullness with which 


the plots are described varies widely. Such 
recent works as Strauss’s “Salome,” D’Albert’s 
“Flauto Solo,” Humperdinck’s “The Forced 
Marriage” and Converse’s “The Pipe of Desire” 
(the American opera which was promised at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last season, but 
was not given) are included. In spite of nu- 
merous misprints and some errors of transla- 
tion, the book will be found useful here as it 
has already been found in Germany. Its bulk 
of information cannot be easily or quickly 
found elsewhere. 


a 
Pebbles 


Put cream and sugar on a fly, and it tastes 
very much like a black raspberry.—Atchison 
Globe. 


STELLA—What do you think of cars for wo- 
men? 

Bella—They’ll want us to go buggy riding 
with ourselves next.—Harper’s Bazar. 


“THat brother-in-law of yours seems to have 
a pretty good opinion of himself.” 

“I would hardly put it in as mild a form as 
that. He is thoroly Bernard Shawed.”—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


Nan—That young man from Boston is an 
interesting talker, so far as you can understand 
what he says; but what a queer dialect he uses! 

Fan—That isn’t dialect; it’s vocabulary. 
es you tell the difference?—Chicago Tri- 

une. 


HER ARITHMETIC. 

“But why, my love, are you burning gas so 
recklessly ?” 

“Because, John dear,” said Mrs. Newlywed, 
“for every dollar’s worth I burn you'll get 
twenty cents.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Wuy did you tip that boy so handsomely 
for handing you your coat?” 


“Did you see the coat he gave me?’—Tatler. 


Russia is to reduce the number of her pub- 
lic holidays from gt to 63. In neither list does 
Independence Day as yet appear—New York 
Evening Post. 


THE WRONG TICKET. 
Conductor (on railroad train) 
the right ticket, sir.” 
Absent-minded Passenger—“What’s the mat- 
ter with it?” 
Conductor—“This ticket calls for a diamond 
ring.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


—“This isn’t 


Two men whose offices were on the second 
floor were on the first floor waiting for an ele- 
vator. Long and impatiently they waited. 

“You’re not looking extra well, Londsel,” 
remarked the lawyer. 

“No, Rangle,” replied the real estate man. 
“Think I'll join an athletic club. I need the 
exercise.” 

“Me, too.” 

Still they waited for the elevator—Kansas 
City Times. 
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Religious Tolerance 


In his little discussion of Religious 
Tolerance the other day at Plattsburg 
President Taft declared that it is rather 
a modern invention. He represented the 
Puritans as in favor of the right to wor- 
ship God as they saw fit, and to have all 
other people follow the same way that 
they did. Possibly that is an extreme 
view of the Puritan teaching and prac- 
tice, but it is popular if not historical, 
and has been urged particularly in cir- 
cles about Boston that have reacted from 
the Puritan traditions. There might be 
a considerable evidence gathered to 
prove that religious tolerance, on these 
shores, had vogue in Plymouth Colony, 
in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland in the earliest colonial period, 
while no more eloquent defense can be 
found than that of John Milton, and 
none more forceful than that of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

But what is religious tolerance? We 
suppose that properly it means the de- 
nial of physical or political restraint on 
account of religious faith. It is reli- 
gious intolerance which burns heretics, 
and, equally, that which requires the 


King of England to denounce the Cath- 
olic faith. ihere is a remnant of intol- 
erance in british law, but the last shred 
of it is eliminated from American law. 

The spirit of intolerance is another 
thing, and is past all legal control. We 
cannot forbid a man to believe that views 
opposite to his own are therefore false 
and are detrimental to society; so detri- 
mental that he will show the holder no 
aid or comfort. So it was that quite a 
little campaign was carried on in the 
West against Mr. Taft for President be- 
cause he is a Unitarian. Believing as 
they did they had the right to oppose 
him. Their error was an intellectual one. 
They thought that a bad theology proved 
a bad and dangerous man; a conclusion 
that does not follow. Yet refusing to 
vote for a man whose religion or politics 
we object to is hardly a proof of intol- 
erance. It does not trench on a man’s 
physical or political liberty. No man can 
claim the right to be voted for. If, as 
has often been asserted, no Catholic 
could be elected President, it would not 
prove that we are not a tolerant people. 
A man’s vote is his personal possession, 
and he has the right to give or withhold 
it as he pleases. 

The same is true of ecclesiastical ac- 
tion. When a case of heresy is to be act- 
ed on, the matter of tolerance or intol- 
erance is not involved, except in a rhetor- 
ical way. It is simply a question of 
breadth or narrowness, of comprehen- 
sion or circumscription ; and a man has a 
right to his own views and to act accord- 
ingly. If the vote goes against the man 
charged with heresy he has lost none of 
his political or social rights. Those who 
voted to exclude him from his Church 
or its ministry have followed their con- 
science, as it was their duty to do. They 
may have judged right or wrong; if the 
latter, time will show it. The world is 
wide and there is room for all, even the 
excommunicate. 

Here is the case of the young man, 
George A. Fitch, whom the New York 
Presbytery ordained last week to follow 
his father as missionary in China. Seven 
voted against his ordination and ten for 
it. The seven, or some of them, particu- 
larly Dr. Daniel S. Gregory, who edits a 
magazine devoted to the hammering oi 
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all heresy, declared that in ordaining him 
the presbytery did what amounts to 
throwing the Bible out of the Presby- 
terian Church. He declares that the 
candidate denies the miracles of Christ 
and the virgin birth. 
really believe that the Presbyterian and 
the Christian religion rests on the mira- 
cles of Christ and his birth from a virgin 
—and they have the right so to believe— 
they have the further right to do their 
best to exclude the man who refuses to 
confess his belief in these things from 
the Church in which they are voting 
members. There is no fault to be found 
with them ; nothing to be done with them 
except to try to show them that the story 
of the virgin birth iacks evidence. Luck- 
ily, Christian character does not depend 
on it, or Paul would have said something 
about it. Fortunately it will not be the 
duty of Mr. Fitch, any more than it was 
of Paul, to convert the Church to the 
virgin birth, but to faith, hope and love; 
to righteousness, peace and joy. 


er) 
Mr. Taft and Tariff Revision 


A TRUSTWORTHY American trade jour- 
nal has for many years published a stand- 
ard index number, based upon the aver- 
age prices of commodities, such as pro- 
visions, groceries, grain, fruit, textiles, 
metals, coal, building materials, etc. Its 
number for July 1 is 8.4457, the highest 
in any month since December 1, 1907. 
Comparison shows that the increase since 
July 1, 1897 (a few days before the en- 
actment of the present tariff) has been 
44 per cent. 

Because of the increase of the cost of 
living, a large majority of our people, the 
masses, the “ultimate consumers,” have 
desired a revision downward of a tariff 
that was, by the admission of those who 
made it, too high at the beginning of its 
term. They expected that a reduction 
would be made at the special session of 
Congress. They believed that it had been 
promised. They regarded Mr. Taft as 
a powerful advocate of such a reduction. 
He had said that the Dingley rates “have 
become generally excessive.” He had de- 
clared that “revision in accordance with 
the pledge of the platform’ would be, “on 
the whole, a substantial revision down- 


If these seven 


ward.” Such downward revision he had 
in mind, of course, when he said, after 
his election : 

_ “Unless we act in accordance with our prom- 
ise, or if we only keep the word of promise to 
the ear and break it to the hope, we shall be 
made accountable to the American people and 
suffer such consequences as failure to keep 
faith has always been visited with. It would 
be better to have no revision at all, unless we 
are going honestly and fairly to revise the tariff 
on the basis promised by our party.”’ 

In the House bill the promise was not 
kept, for those who were mainly responsi- 
ble for that measure admitted that it in- 
creased the present average ad valorem 
rate of 44.16 per cent. to 45.72 per cent., 
despite an enlargement of the free list 
and some notable reductions in important 
schedules. Still, that bill was a much bet- 
ter one than the bill which Mr. Aldrich 
and his associates have made and the 
Senate has passed. 

Thruout the long debate in the Sen- 
ate, the avowed attitude of the President 
toward revision was represented by those 
Republicans who are called insurgents, 
ten of whom voted against the bill at the 
end. It is well known that they received 
from him no encouragement, directly or 
indirectly. They are protectionists. They 
exposed the unwarranted and unjust ad- 
ditions made by the Aldrich committee. 
But exposure was rarely effective in caus- 
ing any change to be made. They might 
have accomplished something if it had 
been known to the Aldrich majority that 
they had the sympathy and moral support 
of Mr. Taft. 

These men represent directly the Re- 
publicans of the Middle West ; indirectly 
they represent, in our opinion, a great 
majority of the Republicans of the entire 
country. It is interesting to recall Secre- 
tary MacVeagh’s remark in an address 
made a few weeks ago at Chicago, that 
it was desirable to satisfy the people of 
this Middle West, and that, if they 
should not be satisfied, the tariff ques- 
tion could not be put out of the way. 

It has been reported in the press from 
day to day, for many weeks past, that the 
President continued to be confident that 
the bill finally passed would be one in 
accord with his views, and what have 
been regarded as the promises of him- 
self and his party. But the Aldrich ma- 
jority from day to day were loading 
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down the bill with provisions at variance 
with those views and promises. It was 
said that he believed the desired down- 
ward revision would be made by the con- 
ference committee. But such a revision 
was not within the range of such a com- 
mittee’s powers. And it was not intend- 
ed that the committee should be com- 
posed of men inclined to revise down- 
ward. Everybody knows now who the 
members are. ‘he Republican majority 
(which is to do the work) is made up 
almost without exception of inveterate 
stand-patters. Certain members from 
the House have been selected because of 
their known opposition to House reduc- 
tions in which they have a personal in- 
terest. How can any one, knowing what 
House and Senate have done, what the 
powers of a conference committee are, 
and what the attitude of the dominating 
members of this committee has been 
thruout the discussion, expect that the 
committee will agree upon a bill “better 
than the House bill”? The result of the 
committee’s labors may be a slight im- 
provement upon the Senate bill, but it 
will be a measure worse than the one 
which the House sent to the Senate. 
Now, there is a perceptible sentiment 
on the Republican side of the House in 
favor of all the revision downward that 
the House bill permits. Representatives 
are not far from the people, and many of 
these men have heard from their constit- 
uents. Mr. Taft would like, of course, 
to have laid before him a bill that he can 
sign without breaking any promises. It 
seems to us that it would be well for the 
House Republicans to be assured in some 
way that he still prefers revision down- 
ward, or at least is opposed to revision 
upward. The President knows that if 
he should sign such a bill as the Repub- 
lican conferees desire to make, he would 
inevitably suffer in public estimation. He 
knows also that his party would be affect- 
ed injuriously, altho in the absence of a 
strong and consistent Democratic party 
the injury would not be mortal. For his 
own sake and for the good of his party, 
as well as in the interest of the people, 
he should strive in all honorable and per- 
mitted ways to improve the projected 
revision. At this late day, however, but 
little improvement can be made even by 
the exertion of his powerful influence. 


Our Alleged Contribution to 
Civilization 

THE other day an interesting com- 
mencement address was delivered at the 
University of Wisconsin by the Brazilian 
Ambassador to the United States, Joa- 
quim Nabuco. The theme was, “The 
Share of America in Civilization,” and 
we dare say that most readers who saw 
it mentioned in the newspapers felt a cer- 
tain half-idle curiosity, perhaps for the 
first time in their lives, concerning the 
ideas that an intelligent observer from 
the southern American continent might 
held on this subject. We profess to have 
ceased to care what Englishmen, French- 
men and Germans think about it. They 
can’t mentally grasp us, it seems, and, of 
course, they are too set in their a priori 
notions to see us as we really look. But 
a South American is different. His own 
civilization, it stands to reason, is not yet 
“effete.” He has been brought up under 
a republican form of government, and, 
anyhow, he lives west of the Atlantic 
Ocean. He might just happen to see us 
from an angle that offered a fairly ad- 
vantageous and recognizable view. 

The possibility is strengthened by the 
bias revealed in the Ambassador’s open- 
ing remark. It appears that once in 
going from Europe to Brazil, Mr. Na- 
buco was taken by surprise to hear a fel- 
low-passenger, the late distinguished 
traveler, William Gifford Palgrave, ask 
the captain of the ship what good had 
come from the discovery of America. 
For his part, Mr. Palgrave could not 
think of any original American contribu- 
tion to human well-being except tobacco. 
We need not raise the question whether 
civilization can be said to have existed 
before the invention of cigars. It is 
enough to drop the reflection that Mr. 
Palgrave revealed his intellectual lim- 
itations. 

Perhaps, however, it is no worse to be 
supercilious and circumscribed than it is 
to be unduly serious, expansive and 
naive, as, it must be acknowledged, Pres- 
ident Eliot seems to have been when he 
propounded the thesis that, over and 
above tobacco, America had made _ the 
following five contributions to civiliza 
tion, namely: “First, and principal, th: 
substitution of discussion and arbitration 
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for war as the means of settling disputes 
between nations; second, the widest re- 
ligious toleration; third, manhood suf- 
frage; fourth, the demonstration of the 
fitness of a great variety of races for po- 
litical freedom; fifth, the diffusion of ma- 
terial well-being among the population.” 
When we remember that the diffusion of 
well-being among the population has only 
just been attended to by the Senate, and 
may have to linger in conference; that 
the demonstration of the fitness of a great 
variety of races for political freedom re- 
mains incomplete ; that manhood suffrage 
was invented by I'renchmen, instead of 
by Americans; that religious toleration 
began in the Macedonian empire and be- 
came European under the imperial rule 
of Rome; and that the first prize for the 
substitution of arbitration for war has not 
yet been awarded, we can but admire the 
gracious courtesy and the diplomatic lan- 
guage of the Brazilian Ambassador when 
he puts his only comment upon President 
Eliot’s dissertation into the remark: 

“I do not think all the points claimed as 
American contributions by President Eliot will 
bear in history the mark—‘Made in America.’ ” 

What, then, if anything, have we con- 
tributed to civilization—always bearing 
in mind, of course, tobacco? Mr. Na- 
buco’s answer, if not entirely convincing, 
is at least not absurd. It reveals a bit of 
real thinking on the subject, and is worth 
thinking about. 

In his view, our supreme contribution 
to civilization has been our creation of a 
unique population and national type by 
mixing and assimilating all nationalities 
so far that they speak a common lan- 
guage, with all that this implies of unity 
of thought and feeling. This, he re- 
minds us, has never been done before. 
for while the Roman Empire combined 
many nationalities in a common political 
system, it did not create a common lan- 
guage. This unique population has been 
created by immigration, and that means 
that it has been “formed by self-selec- 
tion.” It is the Ambassador’s opinion, 
moreover, that it is our “ever-changing 
ethnical composition” that keeps up our 
individuality. 

Next to the assimilation of varied eth- 
nic elements in a new national type, Am- 
bassador Nabuco believes that our great 
contribution to civilization is a distinctly 





American kind of democracy. No one 
would claim that America invented 
democracy, but doubtless it is true that 
American life and conditions have im- 
parted new vitality to the democratic 
idea, and perhaps have contributed some- 
thing of an experimental sort toward 
demonstrating its practicability. Taking 
the trouble to expose Professor Mun- 
sterburg’s curious contention that Amer- ° 
ican democracy was derived from eigh- 
teenth century European philosophy, Mr. 
Nabuco lays emphasis upon the well- 
known circumstance that not only were 
French revolutionary principles taken 
from America, but that also the mind of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was deeply 
stamped with New World impressions. 

Without formally including the Mon- 
roe Doctrine among America’s contribu- 
tions to civilization, Mr. Nabuco inci- 
dentally speaks of it as such. He be- 
lieves that it has been a powerful influ- 
ence in keeping the peace of the world. 

Upon these interesting views of a 
keen-minded and gracious observer we 
can make no further comment than to 
express the hope that they may turn out 
to be true. We think that Mr. Nabuco 
has come a little nearer to a true under- 
standing of us than most of our visitors 
have done. And yet, in view of all the 
things that haven’t yet happened, we are 
disposed to state our own predictions in 
the cautious language of a certain saga- 
cious Roman citizen: “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” 


ad ; 
The President’s Straw Hat 


THE dignitaries gathered for the 
Champlain festival clad in black suits 
and tall silk hats, such as express dignity 
and provoke comedy. They sweltered 
and were uncomfortable, and looked 
miserable. President Taft wore a cut- 
away coat and a straw hat. The next 
day the fashion had changed. Dignity 
remained, with genuineness, but the 
show of dignity had passed away; the 
visiting statesmen had recovered their 


‘straw hats and gray suits, and there was 


ease and comfort. That was reasonable ; 
that was sensible. The example of the 
President accomplished it. 

But there were only President and 
Governors and Senators and such com- 
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mon folk at this celebration. For two 
or three weeks before, at a hundred col- 
leges and universities, some tens of thou- 
sands of presidents and professors and 
graduating students surrendered their 
native simplicity and tagged and togged 
themselves in unusual accoutrements to 
make it evident to an admiring or doubt- 
ful world that they were distinguished, 
pr at least might be distinguishable as 
scholars. As if their broadcloth coats 
were not warm enough, they swathed 
themselves in folded lengths of black silk 
and velvet, and topped their heads with 
odd square black boxes, from the side 
of which dangled and swung a goodly 
tassel, all of which declared, if it could 
not prove, the wearers to be paramount 
possessors and dispensers of knowledge. 
And as if the assumption of these cum. 
bersome habiliments were not protection 
enough against the midsummer’s sun, 
they invited dozens of other men, whose 
custom of liberty had escaped these in- 
commodious garnishments, to join for 
the nonce in their display, to accept fresh 
literary fardels, assume thru the tedious 
hours of the commencement stage the 
same toggery of academic distinction, 
and receive added burden of drapery. 
The candidate rises; he listens to the re- 
cital of his merits; the college president 
hands an apparitor a marvelous contri- 
vance called a hood; he walks behind the 
amused candidate and swings over his 
head (it catches in his chin) the wide 
band that holds the thing on his shoul 
ders, and a great, wide pocket lined with 
brilliant colored silk open in gorgeous 
grandeur on his back—more clothes, 
more weight, more show, more glory of 
sapphire, saffron and roseate robes for 
conscious and blazoned worth. 


Does the tailor make the man? Oh, 
no! He displays the man. The modest 
scholar has no love for it all. But he is 


a patient beast and carries the burden 

put upon him. He endures and suffers 

in silence, like the henpecked benedict : 
“Her care shall be 


lo comb your noddle with a three-legged stool, 
To paint your face and use you like a fool.” 


Why will they stand it? Cannot the 
shrew be tamed? To our sense the func- 
tion at Plattsburg was more decent and 
dignified. It was not ridiculous. Give 
us more Presidents like Mr. Taft. 
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Mediumistic Revelations 


BERNARD SHAW advocates having for- 
tune-telling made a compulsory study in 
all the public schools, for the reason that 
it teaches the essential similarity of 
human nature. There is much to be said 
in favor of this novel proposal. Fortune- 
telling is an easy art and a profitable 
profession. How easy and how profit- 
able we can see at any summer resort by 
noticing the number and mental caliber 
of the astrologists, palmists and medi- 
ums who occupy the long lines of booths. 
It is obvious that not all of these can 
have had the advantage of gypsy blood, 
of being born with a veil, or of being the 
seventh son of a seventh son. They have 
not all been endowed by nature with 
supernatural powers. They have ac- 
quired their skill in the same way and 
with as little difficulty as the man who 
blows glass or the woman who plays 
catch with butcher knives in the tent 
next door. Yet for a dollar or two’ (or 
fifty cents if the crowd is slim) they will 
analyze your character, reveal your 
secret ambitions, recall to your mind for- 
gotten incidents, and tell more of your 
habits than you are willing your friends 
should overhear. This is always start- 
ling and uncannily impressive, even 
when awkwardly done, and it is impos- 
sible to explain it by any known natural 
laws. 

The reason why it cannot be explained 
is, in our opinion, because there is noth- 
ing to explain. Why is it, to pass on to 
the next booth, that a man who does not 
know how to shoot takes the target rifle 
that his friends thrust into his hand, puts 
it to his shoulder, shuts both eyes and 
hits the bull’s-eye, thus beating the record 
of the best marksman in the party ? Why 
is it that in the crowd of 10,000 people 
you meet the classmate whom you were 
just thinking about but had not seen for 
years? Why is it that you put your 
hand by chance on a volume in the box 
in front of a book stall and, opening it, 
find the quotation that you tried to run 
down all last week? Why ask why? No 
explanation is needed. The chances may 
be a million to one against any of these 
things happening, but they happened, 
and that is all there is to it. The bullet 
when it left the muzzle of the gun had 
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to strike somewhere, and the chances of 
the bull’s-eye for being hit were just as 
good as any other spot of equal area in 
tront of the embarrassed marksman. 
That is, the law of probabilities gives us 
no help whatever in regard to single 
occurrences, and their evidential value 
accordingly is nil. 

Not far from a fortune-teller’s booth 
there is usually to be found a man with 
a scale who offers to guess your weight 
for a nickel, “no pay if I don’t come 
within three pounds.” He hits it often 
enough to make a living. A few years 
ago rain-makers were common in the 
arid West. The wizard would come into 
a community and offer to bring rain in 
ten days for $5,000. This was a bargain 
price for water, and the people sub- 
scribed readily until it happened to occur 
to them that the rain-maker was simply 
making a bet with a community on its 
raining within ten days without putting 
up any stake himself. If the rain came 
he got the $5,000. If it did not he had 
lost nothing except in time and reputa- 
tion, neither of which was of much value. 

The revelations of Mrs. Piper, which 
so impress Dr. Hyslop and Professor 
James, seem to us no more to require 
explanation than the successes of the 
rain-maker, the weight-guesser or the 
tent fortune-teller. The physical mani- 
festations of Eusapio Paladino, which 
convince Professors Lombroso and 
Schiaparelli are no more inexplicable 
than the marvels of any conjurer. We 
have known a school girl at a church 
fair, whose gypsy finery was borrowed 
for the occasion, and who had never held 
a palm in her hand before, at least for 
such a purpose, to make as marvelous 
hits in reading the minds of her un- 
known clients as any that we have read 
of in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. The most startling 
and inexplicable cabinet and materializa- 
tion work we have ever witnessed was 
done by a patent medicine man in broad 
daylight on the street corner. 

Mrs. Piper talks a great deal of non- 
sense and says many things that are not 
so. Everybody admits that. What credit 
shall we give her when she says some- 
thing that is so? Eusapio Paladino 
cheats sometimes. Everybody admits 
that. The question is whether she is 


cheating when she does the same thing 
at times when she cannot be caught at it, 
Now, the claims of the weight-guesser 
in the pleasure park could be put to a 
scientific test if it were worth while. 
Knowing what he is going to do, precau- 
tions could be taken in advance to insure 
that he did not cheat by keeping his hand 
on the scale beam, etc., and a long series 
of his guesses compared with the veri- 
fied weights of the persons experimented 
upon would tell whether he had any 
superhuman power or unusual skill at 
estimating the weight of human live 
stock on the foot. The reason why we 
could test his methods and powers is be- 
cause a definite question is put to him, 
which he never evades or refuses to an- 
swer. If you ask him, “How much do I 
weigh?” and he says “165 pounds,” 
which is exactly right, it does not prove 
him to be a mind reader or rapid calcu- 
lator, because that number is as easily hit 
upon as any other number, but since the 
chance that an unskilled guesser would 
hit upon that number is only about one 
in twenty, his accuracy is startling and 
might lead you to invest further nickels 
in testing his ability on the others in your 
party, and by a sufficient number of tests 
you could find out exactly how much 
better he was at guessing than the ordi- 
nary man. But if, when you ask him 
“How much do I weigh?” he answers, 
“You had a little sister named Mary, of 
a lovable disposition, who died young of 
measles,” which is quite true, the reply is 
even more startling, but does not indi- 
cate supernormal powers: as much as if 
he had said, “165 pounds.” Even if you 
should find out how many men on the 
average had lovable little sisters named 
Mary who died of measles, and should 
determine that he had only one chance in 
a million of hitting upon such an inci- 
dent in connection with you, it would 
prove nothing, because the law of proba- 
bilities has no application to a single 
event or to a miscellaneous lot of events 
of different kinds. That is, you can al- 
ways hit some particular spot, however 
small, with a target rifle, if you do not 
have to tell in advance which particular 
spot you intend to hit. It is easy to per- 
form marvels if you do not tell the audi- 
ence what marvel you are going to per- 
form. It is easy to answer hard ques- 
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tions if you are allowed to give the an- 
swers and let other people think up the 
questions to fit them afterward. Any 
schoolboy could pass an examination 
under that system. 

Now, mediums in general, and Mrs. 
Piper is no exception, dodge simple and 
direct questions, and instead proffer 
more or less vague information on vari- 
ous subjects, often entirely foreign to the 
matter or person inquired about. The 
information so proffered may be quite 
correct, but even then it gives little indi- 
cation and no proof whatever of the pos- 
session of supernormal powers. Mate- 
rialization mediums in general, and in- 
cluding Eusapio, act like conjurers in 
that they do the unexpected. When the 
people in a seance room are expecting the 
table to rise the guitar in the cabinet 
plays, and when they are expecting mu- 
sic, they get their noses tweaked. 

The reason why Moses was not able to 
soften Pharaoh’s heart was because the 
miracles he performed to substantiate his 
divine commission could be done as well 
by the magicians in Pharaoh’s own em- 
ploy. The reason why the reports of the 
Society for Psychical Research fail to 
convince the general public is because 
the things that the visitors from ‘spirit 
land say and do are the same as ordinary 
fortune-tellers and conjurers are able to 
say and do under similar circumstances. 

Since fortune-telling is not taught in 
the public schools, try it for yourself if 
you are interested in the subject. Ask 
your friends to bring you their most 
remarkable letters in sealed envelopes. 
Arrange your seance accessories as ef- 
fectively as you can to impress them and 
yourself—lights, music, furnishings, cos- 
tumes, ceremonial and all the rest of it. 
Put the letter to your forehead and just 
talk. Talk as if you were shooting at a 
burglar in the dark, wildly and rapidly. 
If you are ingenious and fluent you will 
make some surprising hits. In a short 
time, with ordinary luck and encourage- 
ment, you are likely to become convinced 
that you are about as good at it as any 
medium or mind reader. Next, you will 
deduce the complemental proposition 
that no medium or mind reader has any 
more supernormal powers than you have. 
Then you can drop the business and go 
at something more profitable. 
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The Age of Aviation 


We have previously discussed the ef- 
fect of general aerial ravigation on our 
tariff system. An articie in The Jnter- 
national extends the discussion along 
various lines. The subject is opened for 
general treatment by the proposal for an 
international commission between France 
and Germany to lay down the rules of 
the air. Already serious disagreements 
have arisen between the two countries, 
in part from fear of the spying of forti- 
fications, and in part from the heavy tar- 
iff duty levied in France on German air- 
ships that have landed across the border. 

A French writer, Professor Richer, 
has in a volume studied the effect of 
aerial navigation on customs imposts. 
He holds it as certain that there will be 
no way to prevent the smuggling of light 
and costly objects. A prohibition for 
aeroplanes to cross the frontier would be 
futile, for it would be impossible to de- 
tect them on a dark night; and it would 
not be necessary that they should land, 
as a bale of silks could be dropt at a des- 
ignated place where it would be taken 
by a confederate far away from custom 
houses. This practice, not easily pre- 
vented, will tend to spread the doctrine 
of free trade. It will help President 
Taft’s urgency for an amendment to the 
Constitution allowing an income tax. 


The proposal of the last Hague Con- 
ference to forbid the dropping of ex- 
plosives from balloons, etc., has not, we 
believe, been accepted by all the states. 
In the case of a life and death conflict 
between two nations it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that they will refrain from any 
means in their power. To enforce a 
prohibition would be infinitely difficult. 
In case the guarding against explosives 
dropped from aeroplanes becomes neces- 
sary all fortresses and warships will have 
to be protected from above as well as on 
the sides, and this will involve a very 
difficult problem. The danger will be 
vastly increased to cities; for on any 
dark night a fleet of airships might fly 
a hundred miles across the border un- 
perceived, and suddenly throw inflamma- 
bles, phosphorus and petroleum on the 
roofs of houses, with immense destruc- 
tion to property, and to the lives of non- 
combatant women and children. In case 
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of a war between any of the European 
nations not a mile of their territory 
would be free from the danger of in- 
vasion; for, as the writer in The /nter- 
national says, “For airships that can 
mount unperceived on dark nights to any 
altitude there are no frontiers, no bar- 
riers or lines of defense.” 

What, then, will be the effect of the 
use of airships on the maintenance of the 
military system of states? When war 
becomes so dangerous to those that take 
part in it, there will be increased unwil- 
lingness to engage in war. It must also 
be considered that aeroplanes are cheap. 
A small nation can afford no adequate 
navy, but it can on short notice equip a 
thousand airships. This tends to equal- 
ize the smaller with the larger powers. 
The claim of Sefior Barbosa, the Brazil- 
ian representative at the last conference 
at The Hague, for equality in interna- 
tional courts thus is strengthened. The 
strong powers will be slow to declare war 
even against a weak power, when the lat- 
ter can do it infinite harm. The age of 
aviation may thus be the age of peace. 

Apart from these political and interna- 
tional considerations there are those of 
a more social and personal nature that 
deserve consideration. The trolley has 
been many times extolled as the means 
by which the city is moved out into the 
country, and country life becomes pos- 
sible to millions of those whose day’s 
business is in the city. But what the 
railroad and the trolley do the airship 
may do still better. A man may own 
one, as he now owns his bicycle; or 
regular relays of aeroplanes may take 
the busy workman or clerk every morn- 
ing and evening to and from his healthy 
dwelling far away in the country. 

The use of the airship will greatly 
facilitate travel. Families will take jour- 
neys in their own vehicles to foreign 
lands or to distant parts of their own 
country. Already the balloon is being 
prest into service for the exploration of 
the North Pole, but there are other por- 
tions of the globe that will be best 


reached in this way, such as mountains, 
forests and deserts, for research or as 
health resorts, quite inaccessible at pres- 
ent. 

The world has always prayed for the 
wings of a dove to fly away and be at 
rest. 


Accordingly it invented all sorts 
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of winged gods, angels and spirits that 
could move freely thru the air. An old 
Persian story tells of the wicked king 
who made him a carpet on which he sat, 
and he attached to its four corners four 
mighty eagles and placed before them 
meat just out of their reach, so that they 
wouid fly away after it. A vastly older 
Babylonian story has come down to us, 
in art as well as in mythologic tale, of 
Etana, the strong one, who mounted on 
the back of a monstrous eagle, like the 
roc of the Arabian tales, and flew up 
and up, until the oceans looked like pud- 
dles, and he reached the successive heav- 
ens of the gods. We do it in a different 
way from all these, and from the un- 
lucky Icarus of the waxen wings that 
melted too near the sun. The new inven- 
tion will add much to humanity, but will 
cost a multitude of lives lost like that of 
the son of Dedalus, who 
“Essayed the empty air 
With wings not given to men— 
No task is too hard for mortals. 
In our folly we assail heaven itself, 
And our sacrilege forbids 
Angry Jove to lay aside his bolts.” 
More truly than when Horace said it: 
“Nil mortalibus ardui est,” 
but in every new conquest of the ele- 
ments we see a proof that the God of na- 
ture is our beneficent friend and we dis- 
cover no sign of the jealousy of Jove. 
Jo 


An Invitation Accepted 


E1GHT weeks ago we sent to our en- 
tire list of subscribers an announcement 
of the prospective increase in our sub- 
scription price, with an invitation to them 
to send us their five-year renewals at the 
old price. They will like to learn the 
result, and we are glad to tell them, for 
it greatly pleases us. 

An outsider well versed in magazine 
affairs predicted a failure, and_ stated 
that we would be fortunate if one per 
cent. responded favorably. He argued 
that people take too many magazines 
nowadays to concentrate their interest on 
any one, and that nobody had faith 
enough in any magazine to subscribe for 
five years in advance. We believed, how- 
ever, in the loyalty of our friends and 
the letters were mailed. 

The first week we received one an- 
swer, from a man whose name will al- 
ways be remembered in our office. A 
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poor start made a good ending, for the 
second week we received 413 replies and 
thereafter at a continually increasing rate 
until over 12 per cent. of our entire list 
had accepted the five-year offer. With 
the renewals we received many cordial 
letters, which we wish we had the space 
to print. The experience proved that 
our subscribers believe in the work we 
are doing and are prepared to lend us 
their support. 

We realize that we do not appear in 
a coat of many colors, and that we do 
not print stories and pictures merely to 
amuse. Our magazine will never be a 
popular million-a-week journal of the 
hour. We have other purposes than to 
coin hasty money, and are devoting our 
attention to problems on which we feel 
there is the need for strong and fearless 
expression. To realize by conclusive 
evidence that we have the support of our 
subscribers is a great incentive and a 
source of peculiar satisfaction. 
& 
The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation of the General 
Education Board has 
received an additional grant from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller and now amounts to 
the immense sum of $53,000,000. The 
income, which will reach not less than 
$2,000,000 a year, is distributed, accord- 
ing to the best judgment of the trustees, 
to colleges and universities, according to 
their special needs, and in smaller part 
to institutions of a lower grade. Usu- 
ally the grant is conditioned on two or 
three times the sum being raised from 
other sources. This puts a fearful strain 
sometimes on the president and friends 
of the college, but it is well that institu- 
tions should rest on the good will of the 
public and not lie down on an easy bene- 
-factor. Doubtless the rule is, Ask, if ye 
will receive; but also the rule applies to 
the trustees of the Board, Seek if ye will 
find where the need is greatest and the 
most good can be done. Some of the 
institutions that have received aid are in 
the limelight and have many friends. 
Such are Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 
Others are the smaller and younger 
promising colleges in the West and 
South. Particular consideration should 
be given to the institutions of the highest 
scholarly rank and ambition that are de- 


The General 
Education Board 
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voted to a class that has few wealthy 
members, and might find it impossible to 
raise three or even two dollars for one 
given. We would also ask attention to 
American institutions in foreign coun- 
tries, which in the renovation of society 
are doing vastly more, with the smallest 
means, than any corresponding schools 
can do in this country. We give Mr. 
Rockefeller credit for the desire to make 
his enormous wealth useful to the world. 
He has done well to put so much of it 
into the control of a strong board, who 
can decide better than he can what insti- 
tutions are worthy. We have no fear 
they will make mistakes in their selec- 
tions; only that equally worthy or even 
more worthy will be overlooked. On one 
occasion, when Mr. Rockefeller made his 
own personal gift to certain mission col- 
leges in foreign lands, a clamor con- 
demned the gift as “tainted money.” 
Even fastidious consciences will hardly 
object to receiving money that no longer 
belongs to him, and that does not bear 
his name. It is peculiar to him that he 
perpetuates his name nowhere. Gifts 
made by this Board are absorbed with 
other gifts in general funds; and the 
Education Board itself is allowed finally 
to distribute its millions and dissolve and 
leave no name behind. But it will leave 
behind a train of influence that can never 
cease to be a blessing to this and, we 
hope, other countries. 


Js 


In England it is the big mil- 
lionaires who are joined to 
defeat, if money can do it, 
the budget presented by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and which it is expected that the 
House of Lords will reject, against all 
precedent. This will mean appeal to the 
country, or might be expected to. There 
was a great meeting of the rich men in 
London to protest against the budget, 
and there were Lord Rothschild, Lord 
Avebury, banker and scholar, Sir Felix 
Schuster, and others of similar wealth 
There is a sort of resentment in the crit- 
icism which Mr. Lloyd-George makes of 
the attitude of Lord Rothschild. He re- 
fuses to bow down in deference to hi: 
lordship’s wealth. He says: 


“Really in all these things we are having too 
much Lord Rothschild. I should like to know 
is Lord Rothschild the dictator of this country? 


British 
Millionaires 
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Are we to have all ways of social and financial 
reform blocked simply by a notice board, ‘No 
Thorofare. By order, Nathaniel Rothschild’ ? 

There are countries where they have made ‘it 
perfectly clear that they are not going to have 
their policy dictated merely by great financiers, 
and if this goes on this country will join the 
rest of them.” 

Possibly he referred to this country. It 
is precisely the same interests that in 
Great Britain declare it robbery to im- 
pose death duties and to tax increments 
of land value in case of sale which in 
this country are opposing corresponding 
legislation urged by two Presidents. 
Money talks—and smells when it talks 
in this way. 

& 

The new Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Institute established 
at Rome by the Holy 
Father will have as its president Father 
Leopold Fonck, of the Jesuit order. This 
Institute, or university, is intended to 
show the devotion of the Church to bib- 
lical studies, as against the perversities 
of modernistic criticism. Father Fonck 
is praised as a profound biblical and Ori- 
ental scholar. The record given—for he 
is not much known to the outside world 
of scholars—says that he was born in 


Who Is 
Father Fonck? 


1865, and so is quite a young man. From ° 


the age of eighteen till twenty-five he 
studied at the Gregorian University at 
Rome, and there won his Ph.D. He 
then taught for two years in a boys’ 
school in Westphalia. At the age of 
twenty-seven he entered the Jesuit novi- 
tiate and gave himself to Hebrew and 
Old Testament versions. He then trav- 
eled in the East and followed his visit 
there by three years in the universities 
of Berlin and Munich, studying Egypt- 
ology and Assyriology, and wrote arti- 
cles for a Bible dictionary and other 
papers. In 1901 he was made Professor 
of Oriental Languages and Sacred 
Archeology in the University of Inns- 
bruck. His publications, however, do not 
seem to be so much scientific as popular 
and apologetic. Such are his “The Ex- 
planation of the Gospel Miracles” and 
“The Struggle Against the Truth of the 
Scripture.” We have looked thru the 
last few years of the Orientalische Bibli- 
ographie, and apart from the volumes 
mentioned his name does not seem to be 
included except for several book reviews, 





He does not seem as yet to have secured 
recognition as a biblical or Oriental 
scholar. One wonders, or, rather, dces 
not wonder, why-a recognized Catholic 
Oriental scholar, like Lagrange, was not 
selected. But all such men have been 
attacked and are under suspicion. Dr. 
Fonck is “safe,” a chief merit. 


& 


We suppose kings can be millionaires 
in their own right—such is King Leo- 
pold of Belgium. But this implies a 
constitutional form of government, or in- 
herited wealth. Just how to consider the 
$200,000,000 which the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid is said to have deposited to his 
name in foreign banks it is not easy to 
say. He was an absolute monarch and 
claimed the right as such to do what he 
pleased with the taxes squeezed out of his 
subjects. But was it his, or does it prop- 
erly belong to the nation? The present 
rulers take the latter view and are squeez- 
ing it out of him, and hold him in their 
hands that they may squeeze the better. 
He is said to have large deposits in this 
country; but we doubt if any bank will 
honor any draft not made by him as de- 
positor. If the Turkish Government 
brings suit for the money it will raise 
some very large questions of the author- 
ity and rights of rulers. 


Js 


_ Gen. Fred D. Grant said the other day : 
“The army by all means ought to be placed 
at 150,000. We ought to have at least twenty 
more regiments of regular infantry for immedi- 
ate training and 600 more officers. All this has 
been pointed out to Congress, but they are de- 
cidedly slow to act.” 
And why should we have an army of 
150,000 men? It has been so “pointed 
out to Congress,” it is true, but the main 
reason is to magnify the army. That is 
the army should be bigger that it may be 
greater, not a conclusive argument. The 
army is not an end. The aim of civiliza- 
tion is to expunge the army. We make 
no objection to increasing the number of 
students at West Point who may go into 
civil life and be called on in case of war, 
but we hope for reduction and not in- 
crease of the army. The fifty thousand 
added to the army would be so many 
taken from productive industry and to be 
supported by increased taxation. 
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The leader of American astronomers, 
mathematicians, not to say of science 
generally, Prof. Simon Newcomb, died 
last Sunday. Astronomy is peculiarly 
an American science, and Professor 
Newcomb may fairly be said to have 
been the most distinguished astronomer 
in the world. He worked to the last, 
finishing his reconstruction of the theory 
of “The Motion of the Moon” only a few 
weeks before his death, which he knew 
was imminent. He was a simple, unaf- 
fected scholar, and was more than a 
mathematician, for he was devoted also 
to problems of philosophy, and THE 
INDEPENDENT has been enriched by a 
series of articles by him along these lines. 

st 


In spite of the veneer of Western civ- 
ilization which Japan has acquired, the 
people have not altogether freed them- 
selves from their former barbarous cus- 
toms and primitive ideals of morality. 
For example, Dr. Sako, the former 
president of the Japanese Sugar Trust, 
has committed hara-kiri merely because 
the company under his management has 
been convicted of fraud and graft. We 
would call the attention of the Japanese 
to the fact that our Sugar Trust has been 
found guilty of much more culpable 
practices and yet none of its officers has 
lost his courage, his self-respect or his 
standing in the community. 


a 


The advantage which France has over 
Great Britain is in the large number of 
small landholders, who are, as in anv 
country, the best part of the people. It is 
an advantage of the new British budget 
that it puts such burdens on large estates 
that the owners will be inclined to part 
with them. An Irish peer, Lord Darn- 
ley, has advertised an entire town owned 
by him in County Meath for sale, be- 
cause, he says, the new budget will wipe 
out the profits of agriculture. This is one 
of the advantages hoped for. That was 
the intention. 


Bishop McFaul repeats his attacks on 
all State and non-Catholic colleges and 
schools. The Catholic Church, he says, 
has saved the Bible. We did not know 


it had been in danger of being lost. He 
declared that the Catholic Church is at 
war with so-called science as it exists in 
American colleges, and that the Church 
would have been led a merry gait if it 
had attempted to keep step with the state- 
ments of science and evolution. If it 
does not follow the conclusions of sci- 
ence and evolution it will be led a sad 
gait; but it will follow discreetly, if 
somewhat laggingly, as it did in the case 
of Galileo. 
& 


Will the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
excuse us from repeating for the thou- 
sandth time the history of the achieve- 
ments of John Calvin? It is in all the 
encyclopedias, and the Church and the 
world both gave him honor, and both 
hold no further interest in the “five 
points” which split Protestantism. What 
were they? Whoremembers? But, Ser- 
vetus notwithstanding, he was a great 
and good man, one of the molders of the 


world. 
& 


To combat the ravages of the gypsy or 
browntail moth, Dr. L. O. Howard, 
Chief Entomologist of the Agricultural 
Department, has begun the importation 
of parasite-bearing caterpillars. It is to 
be hoped that these parasites will undo 
the damage that resulted in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere when the careless 
investigator permitted his imported 
moths to escape. 


& 


A correspondent wants us to comment 
on the policy of a town in Texas which 
will not allow a colored person to remain 
within its limits over night. We have 
heard of one or two such towns in North- 
ern States. No defense can be made for 
such barbarity. To call it unchristian 
would be to use too mild a word. Sav- 
ages show more hospitality. 


wf 


Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie 
have each given away to the public much 
over a hundred million dollars. And in 
each case the distribution has been well 
made, and they have the satisfaction of 
seeing the good done during their life. 

] 
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Fire Waste and Fire Protection 


THERE is something. very thrilling 
about fire fighting. Every one is excited 
when a_fire engine of the modern type 
dashes down the street, driver strapped 
into his seat and bells clanging. The 
horses seem to enter wildly, often with 
something approaching frenzy, into their 
portion of the task. The cost of main- 
taining the very elaborate fire depart- 
ments that now exist in all of our cities 
is very great, but it has been held that 
the end justifies the 
means, and when a fire 
engine gets into action 
it often does magnifi- 
cent work. If the fire 
loss grows into figures 
that are at once melan- 
choly and appalling 
with all of our fire 
fighting equipment, 
what would it be if we 
had only the bucket 
brigade of the olden 
days? According to 
one recent. authority, 
the cost of fire and its 


round numbers, some- 
thing like $600,000,000 per year, which 
is approximately equal to the annual 
building value produced. Every one 
ought to be extra careful in order to 
reduce this frightful fire waste. 
Cf 

FLiEs and mosquitoes are by no means 
negligible hazards. A Brooklyn man 
having been bitten by a mosquito last 
month, blood poisoning set in and the de- 
spised mosquito might have bitten the 
man to death. As the Brooklyn man 
happened to be insured he got $14 from 
his accident company as a_ consolation 
prize. Over in New Jersey the other day 
Sergt. Clinton B. Higgins of Trenton, a 
member of the National Guard, was 
shooting with his team on a rifle range. 
A fly bit him, but he was so interested in 
scoring that he neglected to brush the fly 
away. Once more blood poisoning de- 
veloped and the gallant guardsman is 
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liable to lose his arm thru the agency of 
the biting fly. Peace hath her casual- 
ties no less renowned than war. 


& 


Ex-SENATOR JOHN F. Dryben, presi- 
dent of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, estimates the insur- 
able population of the United States at 
55,000,000. Out of this great number, 
however, only about one out of eleven 
lives is insured. If these figures were 
based upon “adequate insurance” the pro- 
portion of the unin- 
sured would be much 
larger. In view of 
these facts it would 
seem that the insur- 
ance agent should not 
be led into thinking 
that his field is narrow. 
The agent who thinks 
out original methods 
and applies them in the 
insurance field works 
almost without compe- 
tition. 

ed 

INSURANCE on use 
and occupancy will be 
novel to many of our 
readers, but the application of the insur- 
ance principle grows and the form of in- 
surance to which attention is here direct- 
ed is in considerable and growing favor 
in Chicago. The desirability of such 
protection will appeal strongly to those 
who are interested in the subjects of use 
and occupancy. Recent litigation over 
the use and occupancy of the Grand 
Pacific Hotel in Chicago has directed 
particular attention to such insurance. 

Js 

A MississiPPi institution organized to 
give marriage benefits and benefits upon 
the birth of children, in addition to the 
more ordinary health and death benefits, 
has been refused permission by Commis- 
sioner Henry to do business in that State. 
The managers were negroes. Societies 
of a similar type, most of which were 
fraudulent, were common in Mississippi 
some years ago, and it was to prevent 
fraud that a permit was refused. 
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A Good Crop Report 


THE July crop report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued on the &th, 
was highly favorable, especially with re- 
spect to corn. Our largest crop of corn 
heretofore has been 2,927,416,000 bush- 
els, in 1906. But there is fair promise 
that this year’s crop will be 3,161,174,000 
bushels. This is the Produce Exchange’s 
estimate, based upon the department’s 
figures for condition and acreage. The 
area of the corn fields this year is 109,- 
006,000 acres, against 101,788,000 in 
1908, an increase of a little more than 7 
per cent. The growing plants are in fine 
form, the condition percentage for July 
being 89.3, against 82.8 one year ago, and 
a ten years’ July average of 84.8. A 
great crop of corn is of much importance 
to meat and dairy interests, and is re- 
garded with satisfaction by railroad com- 
panies. Winter wheat’s condition im- 
proved (from 80.7 to 82.4) during the 
month preceding harvest. Therefore the 
decrease (due to winter killing) from 
last year’s yield will be only 28,000,000 
bushels. Spring wheat’s condition, 92.7, 
is still exceptionally high, for the ten 
years’ average is only 87, but there has 
been a slight decline since June 1. The 
entire crop of wheat promises to be with- 
in about 1,000,000 bushels of last year’s. 
Condition percentages for oats, barley, 
rye and potatoes are high and consider- 
ably above the ten years’ average. The 
crop of oats will probably exceed last 
year’s by 150,000,000 bushels, or by near- 
ly 20 per cent., and the yield of barley 
will be increased by 10 per cent. Indi- 
cated yields, in bushels, are shown below, 
with the crops harvested a year ago: 

1909. 


Winter wheat .... 
Spring wheat .... 
Wheat, total 





5,003,084,000 4,339,018,000 


Secretary Wilson’s estimate of the 
value of last year’s farm products was 
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$7,778,000,000. Owing to the increase 
in quantity and to higher prices, the total 
this year may exceed $8,000,000,000. 

General confidence and the progress 
toward complete recovery from depres- 
sion have been stimulated by: this report. 
In connection with it may be considered 
the June output of pig iron, which was 
1,929,884 tons, against 1,883,330 in May. 
In the first half of the year, the output 
was I1,000,000, against 9,018,014 in the 
preceding six months, and only 6,918,004 
in the first half of 1908. The furnaces 
are producing iron now at the rate of 
24,000,000 tons a year, and there is a 
good demand for all of it, at rising 
prices. 

& 

....The International Harvester Com- 
pany announces a plan, resembling that 
of -the Steel Corporation, for the pur- 
chase of stock of the company by em- 
ployees, payment to be made by instal- 
ments taken from wages. For this proj- 
ect 12,500 shares of preferred and 15,000 
shares of common stock have been set 
aside. These shares are offered to em- 
ployees at prices considerably below mar- 
ket quotations. 


.... The suggestion that a Pan-Ameri- 
can bank be established in New York, 
with agencies in Central and South 
America, has been so favorably received 
by capitalists and the governments con- 
cerned that the organization of the cor- 
poration within a few months is expected 
by the Bureau of American Republics. 


....British capital applications in the 
first half of the present year amounted to 
£121,073,600, against £109,673,500 in the 
first half of 1908, and only £123,630,000 
in the entire year 1907. 


....Gross earnings of the railroads for 
June, according to the Financial Chron- 
icle’s returns, showed an increase of 10% 
per cent. over those of June a year ago. 


....The Japanese shipping subsidy 
law, as recently amended, provides for 
the payment of $20,173,992 in steamship 
subsidies during the next five years. 








